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MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS 
PART III 


GOLIARD LYRICS AND POPULAR LYRICS 


The richest anthology of mediaeval Latin songs, the Carmina 
burana, has been very generally assigned to the goliards. This 
is unwarrantable. There is no evidence either external or internal 
to lead us to suspect goliardic origin for much of the colorful 
musicality of these erotic lyrics. The cause for the mistake is 
not, however, far to seek. 

Since the epoch-making article of Giesebrecht it has been 
commonly believed that there once existed a sodality of wander- 
ing students, or, what amounts to the same thing, that all the 
discoverable body of Latin lyric poetry during the Middle Ages 
was written by a cultured, clerical stripe of people who were in 
the main subject to similar social and literary traditions. With 
this false belief in mind, Hubatsch therefore follows out the 
characteristics which separate goliard poetry, on the one hand 
from vernacular poetry (that of the jongleur and the spielmann), 
on the other hand from ecclesiastical poetry, and gains criteria 
which are worth little or nothing, because they are only half the 
truth. Half the truth, since his conclusions are correct for only 
part of the material he is studying, for the songs of the wander- 
ing students which cling to classical and churchly molds and 
formulae. For such a song as No. 88 which we have just studied at 
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length, for Latin lyrics which reflect simple volkslieder, Hubatsch’s 
conclusions are wrong.’ 
Let us drive a nail here quickly. Hubatsch says: 


By their profession the goliards were on the same plane with the 
jongleurs and the spielleute; they were to the clergy what the latter were 
tothelaymen. But the goliard felt himself quite another person than the 
jongleur ; atall events outward circumstances placed a deep gulf between 
them. With but few exceptions the jongleur and spielmann were con- 
sidered outlaws, while the goliard possessed his clerical privileges, which 
gave him important advantages over others, besides which as a scholar he 
contrasted with the singer who lacked a learned culture. The goliards 
are viri literati and wish to consort only with viris literatis. This 
exclusive adherence to a formal culture permeates all their poetry and 
forms a sharp contrast between it and that of the laity. Diction and con- 
tent, comparisons, figures of speech, poetic mythology, the whole manner 
of expression in their poems is fundamentally different from that of the 
lay poet. 


Now let us choose a simple Latin dance-song from the Carmina 
burana and see what becomes of the viri literati. 


Ver redit optatum Juvenes ut flores 
Cum gaudio, Accipiant, 

Flore decoratum Et se per odores 
Purpureo, Reficiant, 

Aves edunt cantus Virgines assumant 
Quam dulciter, Alacriter, 

Revirescit nemus, Et eant in prata 

Cantus est amoenus Floribus ornata 
Totaliter. Communiter. 


1This failure todifferentiate between learned and unlearned Latin poetry has caused con- 
fusion from the beginning. Scherer and Wackernagel were right in asserting that the flour- 
ishing Latin poetry of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries harked back toan earlier period 
of bloom when the knowledge of this language was widely disseminated (cf. Scherer, Gesch. 
d. deut. Dichtung im xi. u. xii, Jhdt., p.5; Anzeiger f. deut. Alt., Vol. [, p.202; Wackernagel, 
Gexch. d. deut. Lit., p. 70; Ebert, Allgem. Gesch. d. Lit. des Mittela/ters, Vol. III, p. 347: 
“The Latin songs of the Cambridge MS because of the popular character of their themes 
and their form show how far into the background the native Janguage was crowded in the 
cultured circles of Germany at that time’’). Schvrercould thus assume that the songs of the 
wandering students had in Germany a long time of preparation behind them. It was like- 
wise riglit for !:im to say that under the Salic emperors the understanding of Latin greatly 
diminished among laymen and that the Latin lyric practically disappeared from con- 
scious lit-rature until it was reawakened through the indirect influence of the French 
schools. But immediately thereafter to remark with Scherer and Laistner (Golias, p. 99) that 
mediaeval! Latin love-poetry preceded that of Germany, northern France, and Provence, that 
the Carmina burana are nearer folk-p»etry than the songs of any other old German manu- 
script —this is :o deal with matters en bloc when the only possible helpfulness of treatment 
lies in discerning analysis of them. 
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We have here a song that is taken almost word for word from 
vernacular lays. R.M. Meyer has brought together from Neid- 
hart a suggestive list of poetical phrases which indicate with 
certainty the sort of source we must seek for such Latin strophes. 
Not that they are taken from Neidhart—far from it! But some 
Latin minnesang like some German minnesang is derived from a 
common basis: the lyric volkslied.' 

A narrow examination of the lyric pieces of the Carmina burana, 
those poems, I mean, which deal with spring and love and wine, 
will convince us that only occasionally are they songs that have 
been written down free-hand in answer to the call of the moment 
that held the poet in its grasp. They are rather suggestive of a 
score of different things which served directly as models for com- 
position: church-hymns, sometimes, and school poems; classical 
verses excerpted from some favorite anthology,’ or volkslieder 
known from childhood. Thus, nature introductions as naive as 
any in popular song nestle close to labored expositions of the vis 
naturae and to mythological personifications taught in the gram- 
mar schools. This teaches us that only seldom were these lyric 
pieces composed by al fresco poets who moved sturdily and 


1R. M. Meyer (Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. XXIX, p. 224) says: “There exists an important 
interrelationship between German fvlk-poetry and the pieces of the wandering stndents. 
The vagi were after all children of the people and had grown up among the gam:'s and dances 
of their home. With equal certainty we must assume an influence of volkslieder upon the 
goliard songs and vice versa.’’ For & more general development of the same statement cf. 
Schneider, Das musikalische Lied in geschichtlicher Entwicklung (1863), Vol. I, pp. 193 ff., 
“ Die Fahrenden als Vermittler zwischen Volkslied und Kunstlied.” 


2So much has been made of the contrast between the present age, when the literary pro- 
ductions of widely separated times and peoples surround us 1n such immeasurable abundance, 
aud the Middle Ages. when oral transmiss on by way of priest and minstrel was practically 
the sole source of spiritual nouris!)ment for him who sought after culture, that we are apt to 
give too little weight to the part played by books and school texts during the “dark” and 
“middle” centuries. Anthologies and MSs of ercerpta and erempla bound the past to tle Mid- 
dle Ages as firmly, if not as clearly, as printed books bind it to us, and there is no more need of 
assuming continuity of oral tradition when we find a mediaeval poem derived from an earlier 
source than there is to assume the same thing when we discover Jonson’s Sing to Celia to 
be the reworking of phrases in a sophist's love-letter. Laukhardt’s “beautiful song Ecce 
quam bonum brayed forth on the street to the vast joy of the Giessen nymphs” (Laukhardts 
... + Leben und Schicksale [1792], Vol. I, p. 96; Annalen der Universitat Schilda [1798], Vol. 
I, p. 86) is due of course to the chance reawakening of a forgotten ninth-century hymn (Mone, 
Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelulters [1853], Vol. 1, pp. 393 f.) and not to the parodying of one 
which had been sung during the intervening nine centuries; Traube has shown that the 
student song, which Kopp and Schmitz presumed to be written and sung in the Fulda cloister 
school at some Eastertidv during the ninth century, derives from a Roman prototype of the 
fifth century (Neues Archiv, Vol. XXV, pp. 625 f.), but this means simply that a thieving 
teacher gut his verses from a book, not that he had ever heard them sung in his life before 
he wrote them down. 
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unconsciously in their Latin medium; it was rather a thing at 
second hand for most of them. Archpoet and Golias might utter 
the Cum in orbem, the Aestuans interius, and the Utar contra vitia, 
as if they were to the manner born, Walter of Chatillon might 
tread the stately measures of his Propter Sion non tacebo with care- 
less ease, Simon Chévre d’or and Hugo of Orleans might retell the 
Fall of Ilium with never a hesitant moment; but the real lyric pieces 
are of another brood. They are put together of patches and the 
seams show.' Often we may not speak of a song as a whole but 
must try to divide it into its various parts, to see what underlies 
it. But while this makes any study of such poems more difficult 
it frequently gladdens us, for we learn at times that part of it, or 
perhaps the entire substratum of it, is a volkslied. And what an 
insight we then gain of the men who wrote these songs! A new 
class of author is apparent in them; one that we should, truly, 
expect to find in any age except the sort of time scholars have 
imagined twelfth and thirteenth centuries to be. Not alone 
bertihmte Professoren must we add to the goliards as the writers 
of Latin verse in the Middle Ages, not alone “ecclesiastics, jurists, 
physicians, and teachers,” but, also, the third type of person whom 
the modern world denominates just “a common, ordinary poet.” 
Not clerks and students were they always, with the Latin learning 
of their time at their fingers’ ends. Often self-taught and barely 
taught German poets* who lightened the burdens of the day by 


1 No further proof of this important fact is needed than that adduced by R. M. Meyer in 
his oft-cited article. No. 107 in the Carmina burana, for instance, is found to be actually 
without a single original line to bless itself with, and for other songs in this collection 
Meyer’s remark able industry has discovered so many parallels both Latin and German that 
one marvels at thir number. 

Sometimes a song is nothing more than a cento of lines from other well-known poems. 
Thus the song Hac in die rege nato (Analecta hymnica, Vol. XX, p. 123) is wholly made up of 
the initial lines of twenty-six conductus poems, as Wilhelm Meyer discovers (Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, Vol. II, p. 329). 


2Scholars have at times distinguished with some sharpness between the Latin poems 
such as were in vogue at the great schools of France and the goliard songs: cf. Delisle, 
Annucire bulletin dela Société de Vhistoire de France (1885), p. 103; Dreves, :nalecta 
hymnica, Vol. XX (1895), p. 8; Meyer, Géttinger Nachrichten (1907), p 88. But none of them, 
so far as I remember, has cared to adda third'class of poets to the well-est: blished divisions 
of noted teachers in the schools and the graceless ne’er-do-wells. This third type of authors 
we should not seek in any one profession or clan, but among any and all classes of people 
with sufficient culture to borrow, remake, or sing vewly forth a few duggerel stanzas of 
simplest L itiu. Some of these authors, to be sure, must have had a smattering of the Latin 
of the schools—else they could not have moved in the foreign medium. One cannot exactly 
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reproducing songs of spring and love. Nor can we call the result 
ill, for a lightness and sprightliness is not unusual in these songs, 
a cadence and swing which surprises and takes us captive. 

This musicality need not, however, cause us wonder. German 
poets have at all times caught the secret of it. It is true that 
certain of the more ostentatious poems in the Carmina burana may 
be part-songs taken from, or based upon, the motet collections of 
France, with their two and three different systems of musical 
notation; but it is equally true that certain of the simpler songs 
are not. They sung themselves as satisfactorily out of the setting 
of popular mediaeval airs as they do today to the sound of Jn der 
grossen Seestadt Leipzig, Ich bin der Doktor Eisenbart, Prince 
Eugen der edle Ritter, Fuchs, du hast die Gans gestohlen. 
And let us take heed not to ridicule without good cause the 
plagiarism of these south German poets and call their work 
cobbling. For they were without exception trying to do what 
nineteenth-century German poets have done: raise a volkslied 
to the state and condition of accepted artistic verse by incor- 
porating some of it, or some of its diction and figurative utterance 
at least, in new poems of theirown. And the result in both cases 
has justified the means. 

It is doubtless best that at this point I tell what I mean by 
volkslied, a term that from now on I shall have to use with increas- 
ing frequency. I do not believe it to be a song composed by a 
number of people acting in concert (Grimm: ‘‘das Volk dichtet;” 
Gummere: “communal song”), nor do I conceive it as a poem 
sung by the lower classes alone (“‘people” in the sense of “‘popu- 
lace” or “rabble” ), nor do I think it necessarily a naive compound 
of homely diction which mirrors the simple processes of the unlet- 
tered mind (Herder, Barger, Brentano, and Krejci). A volkslied 
is merely a song which we historically know, or assume, has proven 
to be very popular. 

It is not written by a humble man of the people who dwells 
aside from the crowded centers of life, although such a song once 
learned this man may continue it for generations. Impulse to 


speak of ‘‘native woodnotes wild” when a German, say, writes Latin. But except for this 
there is in certain dainty bits of the Carmina burana no hint of either learned or dissolute 
scholasticism. 
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authorship is lacking, reserve encases him like a shell. The 
unlettered and unalert do not achieve poetic coherence and build 
emotional expression out into even the the simplest art-forms. 
The unique effectiveness and beauty of German popular balladry 
is due neither to small and isolated mediaeval communities work- 
ing mysteriously together in the throes of lyrical composition, nor 
yet to unimaginative men inspired to spasmodic effort. For such 
inspiration did not dwell in the mediaeval environment except 
stirred crowds gathered, unless the initial impulse be of another 
world than this and we imagine a succession of German Caedmons 
whose lips were regularly opened by sense and sight of divinity. 
If we should find in segregated communities today —the Tennessee 
mountaineers, for instance—a simple lyric of power and beauty, 
of mock and humor and suffering, then I could imagine that in 
days of yore similar submerged processes went forward. But, 
failing this, there is for me now as ten years ago but one defini- 
tion of volkslied: a song, from whatever source, sung for a long 
time by all kinds of people.’ 

Who would it be that evolved liedlein which the people cher- 
ished and curiously clung to? Some one artist driven thereto by 
the spirit of his surroundings. Who would carry them from one 
countryside to another? Most often and most continuously the 
miustrel. It would be he who was most desirous to add to his 
stock from that of other minstrels fresh home from their travels. 
And he, we may be sure, it was who collected Latin songs as well as 
German ones, in order that no audience might go away from his 
singing hungry. 

But why should we call this minstrel ‘“goliard”? If we mean 
by this word a cultured product of the French schools, a finished 
though degenerate baccalaureus artium, we see how wrong its 
application occasionally is. Such a person did not compose and 
sing many of the popularizing ballads which we have cited 
throughout this study, which we are to add to below. But if, 
on the contrary, we would imply by “goliard” anyone during 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries who sang Latin dance-couplets 
modeled on the regen of the village festivals, who indited pastoral 


1Cf. my discussion of this in Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. III (1899). 
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songs and tagelieder, lovers’ parting-songs and ballads of deserted 
maidens, then we employ a single term too loosely. For it indi- 
cates everybody who caroled forth during the Middle Ages a lyric 
phrase in the lingua Romana between the Scotch borders and 
Sicily. 

No. It is best to retain “goliard” in the sense that till now 
has been generaliy accepted, viz., a wandering student possessed 
of a particular sort of training that shone through his songs. 
And such a one wrote all the amatory stanzas in the MSS of St. 
Omer and Queen Christine and practically all in the Cambridge 
MS. But at least a third of the erotic lyrics in the Carmina 
burana betray the work of another sort of person. This we shall 
now specify with some detail. The clearest way to handle the 
material, I believe, is to study the analogies and the differences 
between goliard poems and popular Latin songs in a series of short 
chapters designed to show forth succinctly the most marked con- 
trasts which they offer: (I) Learned Folk-poetry; (II) Treat- 
ment of Love-themes; (III) Treatment of Nature; (IV) Classi- 
cal and Popular Allusions.’ 


I. LEARNED FOLK-POETRY 


Once upon a time a critic bethought him of early mediaeval 
times in Europe and after meditating deeply said: ‘I know nothing 
of those ages which mean nothing’’—whereupon he turned the 
searchlight of his mind to more illuminable business. I confess 
oa similar state of ignorance regarding the specious phrase 

learned folk-poetry,” for it means nothing that I have discovered. 
This phrase is of course a translation of the German gelehrte 
volksdichtung which is a winged word persistently used by stu- 
dents of the mediaeval Latin lyric and must therefore be reckoned 
with. I believe its wings should be clipped. 

The use of the caption sprang from the following conditions: 
Goliard poetry is permeated by a learned culture which offers a 


1 Hubatsch has a chapter on the analogies which goliard poetry shows to popular poetry 
(Lat. Vagantenlieder, pp. 41 ff.; cf. also Steiuthal, Zeitschr. f. Vélkerpsycholugie, Vol. XI 
[1879], pp. 39 ff.), but he deals only with the longer pieces which are not lyric! He asserts 
that it would carry him too far to treat of the shorter songs of the wandering students and 
therefore gravely chooses his material just where it can least be found: in the Confessio, 
the Utar contra vitia, and the Propter Sion. 
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sharp contrast to the unclerical or lay songs of the period. Dic- 
tion and content, comparisons and figures, poetic mythology —the 
whole manner of expression in these student songs is fundament- 
ally different from those of the lay-poets.' But none the less does 
this learned poetry show a certain kinship to vernacular popular 
poetry. It borrows freely from, and makes large use of, traditional 
material, maintains a conventionalized symbolism in thought and 
expression, crystallizes certain turns of speech into formulae.’ I 
is anonymous, is prone to generalize rather than present the indi- 
vidual view of a. certain author, fits therefore the need of the many 
more than it does the casual exigency of any single class. Finally, 
it at times exhibits something of the terseness and carelessness of 
detail which is the hallmark of lyric popular poetry in all ages. 
Then was the phrase ‘learned folk-poetry’’ begotten to char- 
acterize the Latin efforts of the schools which contained here and 
there a slight alloy of the matter and manner of vernacular lyric 
verse. As if one should rename some precious metal because of 
its admixture with an adulterant that gives it currency in com- 
merce. Lyrical alloy veins most of the oldest German epic narra- 
tives, as surely as it does the Anglo-Saxon elegiac fragments.’ 
Many years ago Millenhoff called attention to the tones of melting 
tenderness which sound in certain old Norse poems: in the death- 
greeting which Hialmar sends Ingibiérg (Hervararsaga), in the 
Volundarquida, the conclusion of the second song of Helgi and 
Sigrun, the opening five stanzas of the third Sigurdarquida, etc.* 
But if he cited these passages as proof that there was lyricality of 
expression in the heroic age, he did not coin a phrase for them 
in toto such as “epic volkslieder.” For he knew that they were 
‘ withheld from being lyrics by the unlyric clan-appeal they made 
and were intended to make upon their auditors.’ Nothing in their 
verse structure or in any externality of manner and meter pre- 
1Cf. Hubatsch, op. cit., p. 22. 
2Hubatsch, ibid., p. 41. 
3Cf. Korting, Die Anfadnge der Renaissanceliteratur in Italien (1884), Part I, pp. 36f.; 
Allen, Modern Philology, Vol. II1, p. 438. 
4Cf. Mallenhoff-Scherer, Denkméiler (1892)3, Vol. II, p. 154. 
5I believe this point has never been more reasonably or deftly argued than by Mr. 
—_ in his “Primitive Poetry and the Ballad,” Modern Philology, Vol. I (1903), 
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vented such songs from being called folk-lyrics; they have color 
and musicality of rhythm, a soft melancholy and a dreamy roman- 
ticism, but epic they remain, ballads they are because of the imper- 
sonal, unindividual, communal background that is found in them. 

Similarly does one speak of “‘ecclesiastical folk-songs” (qgeist- 
liche volkslieder). This phrase may serve—I do not care— 
when a churchman like Luther writes a hymn which encircles 
the earth and outlasts time; or when contrafacta hymns are made 
by the easy process of word substitution in Von fernen Landen 
komm ich her, Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen,' although this 
latter process generally results in doubtful popularity. But to 
term ecclesiastical folk-song any of the stilted and metrical Latini- 
zation of vernacular lays is again to speak by the book and not 
by the word of truth.’ 

Similarly we meet in goliardic poetry of high and low degree 
occasional muffled suggestions of lyric volkslieder. But it is 
grievous because of this to designate distinctly learned verse 
‘‘folk-poetry.” For, in the nature of things, if poetry is com- 
posed in the Latin argot of culture it cannot be widely understood 
and sung; whereas, if a popular song be taken and overloaded 
with scholastic niceties it ceases to be popular. In neither case 
have we what may be called a volkslied. 

I would accordingly renew the plea already made in this study, 
that zeal be not allowed to run off with reason, that we do not 


3 


1Cf. for instance Budde, Preussische Jahrbiicher, Vol. LXXIII, p. 482. 


2Many another churchman in the Mid:Jle Ages followed the example of Thomas of 
York who never heard a popular secular song or ballad sung by the minstrels that he did 
not immediately compose a sacred parody on the words: ‘Si quis in auditu ejus arte 
joculatoria aliquid vocale sonaret, statim illud in divinas laudes effigiabat,” Biog. Lit., 
p. 25. One Frenchman took such an interest in vernacular songs and Latin parodies of 
them that he based his sermo de sancta Maria on the ballad Bele Aliz matin leva, and in 
the course of his homily quotes the couplet: 


sicut lilium inter spinas, 

sic amica mea inter filias. 
P. Meyer, Romania, Vol. XXXVI, p. 501. M«ny a Latin sermon relies for its interest, 
its theme, or its illustrative material upon popular diction, proverbial wit, vernacular songs, 
etc. I may take space perhaps for another instance: 

‘*Exemplum de clerico quodam de quo narratur quod, cum esset Parisius ad fenestram 

et audiret cantilenam in vico, in qua dicebatur 

Li tens s’en veit | 

Et je n’ei riens fait ; 

Li tens revient 

Et je ne fais riens 
primo coepit cogitare cantus dulcedinem, etc.” — Hauréau, Vol. ITI, p. 341. 


8Cf. supra, Part I, p. 40. 
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refer to the school-poetry of the goliards as popular verse, but retain 
the latter rubric for “lewd’’ and unlettered couplets wherever 
they occur. In a few songs of the Carmina burana we have 
popularizing lyrics of such transparent lightness throughout; but 
more frequently by far we have this popular phrase or that 
volkslied-stanza inserted or appended where all the rest of the 
Latin poem is learned and unyielding. In such a case this alloy- 
material is to be regarded as simply the salt that savors, not as 
the yeast that leavens the whole lump so that it becomes “learned 
olk-poetry.” Like alloy, it remains the intruder, and merely 
testifies interestingly to the fact that where we find learned 
poems constantly and almost unconsciously refreshing themselves 
at the well-spring of popular-song, there we have certain evidence 
that there floated everywhere about, like thistledown, German 
volkslieder and Latin stanzas of a similar sort, ready for the using. 

Since Richard M. Meyer’s genial listing of the popular phrases 
which shine out of the Latin lyrics in the Carmina burana there 
is happily no reason to burden our page with the lumber of much 
evidence,’ but one of several illustrations not given by him may 
be permitted me, to show how a popular stanza would worm its 
way in where ordinarily it would be least expected. 

After the manner of the goliards some wandering student has 
taken a French (or Italian) pastoral and “refined” it. Here 
and there the lightness of the original shimmers, but the effect 
of the whole is stilted and in no sense popular: 

Vere dulci mediante, 

Non in Maio, paulo ante, 
Luce solis radiante 

Virgo vultu elegante 
Fronde stabat sub vernante 
Canens cum cicuta. 

Illue veni fato dante. 
Nympha non est formae tantae, 
Aequipollens ejus plantae, 
Quae me viso festinante 
Grege fugit cum balante 
Metu dissoluta.’ 


1Cf. the oft-cited article, Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. XXIX. 


2 Carmina burana, No. 120. 
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Now mediaeval maidens are beaten always, so the story of folk- 
song goes,' if they be discovered with an unknown lover; and 
therefore our “nymph” is terrified. But in this instance she 
does not express her fear in a fashion that may be called foreign 
to the district of Benedictbeuern; she speaks good German: 
“Wenn’s der Vater wisste oder Martin gar, der altere Bruder, 
so wirde das mir ein schwarzer Tag sein... . usw.”’ 


Si senserit meus pater 

Vel Martinus major frater, 
Erit mihi dies ater; 

Vel si sciret mea mater, 
Cum sit angue pejor quater, 
Virgis sum tributa.’ 


II. TREATMENT OF LOVE THEMES 


The goliard lyric deals with the passion of love in a way that 
is esteemed brutal. Desire for the quick and physical possession 
of the beloved object is often stated with a boldness of diction that 
borders on what we feel to be pruriency.’ 


1Cf, Carmina burana, No. 52: Sunt parentes mihi saevi; mater longioris aevi irascetur 
pro re levi (SO sliiege mich diu muoter min, das waere mir lihte zorn; Uhland, Vol. IV3, 
p. 225); Du Méril (1847), p. 229: Mater est inhumana; regrediar, ni feriar materna virgula 
(Ich will nicht mit euch gahn, mein Vater wiirde mich schelten, meine Mutter wirde mich 
schla’n; Uhland, Vol. IIL, p. 275); Jeanroy, Origines?, p. 195; Heider, Untersuchungen zur 
mittelenglischen erotischen Lyrik (1905), pp. 53f.; Nicholson, Old German Love Songs, p. 127; 
Neidhart and his fellow-poets tell how the buoyant daughter is ever chided by her mother; 
Uhland, Vol. III, p. 276. 


2This stanza has ever sounded German in my ears because of the girl’s platitudinous 
and unblushing directness. National style read through the mask of Latin is often no safe 
criterion, but sometimes it convinces. Hauréau believes one song (No. 65) Italian chiefly 
because of this: ‘*Ce cachet n’est pas simplement la grace; c’est encore la grace italienne, 
aux agaceries voluptueuses, celle qui distingue les fantaisies littéraires de Boccace et de 
l’Arioste comme les vivantes peintures du Corrége et de Giorgion.’”’ Cf. also Huet, Ro- 
mania, Vol. XXIT (1893), p. 536, and Santangelo, Studio sulla poesia goliardica, pp. 82 ff., 
and the t ‘nets of Winterfeld on heimatkunst discussed below in the chapter on drinking- 
songs. Symonds writes ia his Wine, Women, and Song (p. 30): ‘*The Carmina burana, by 
their frequent references to linden-trees and nightingales and their numerous German re- 
frains, indicate a German home for the poems on spring and love, in which they are 
specially rich. The more I study the songs of love and wine in this codex, the more con- 
vinced am I that they have their origin for the most part in South-Western Germany, the 
Bodensee, and Elsass.”’ 


3This fact was conditioned partly no doubt by the foreign medium in which the poet 
sang. Hubatsch says (Lat. Vagantenlieder, p. 19): “If in the vernacular songs the poet’s 
words echoed warmly in every heart, the Latin author had to appeal to the reason of his 
auditor who was translating what he heard into his mother-tongue. The restriction of the 
poet’s vocabulary made him coarser in expression, permitted him to say things without 
veiling them; he is plainer, more forcible, less considerate than the courtly poet.” 
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I shall not say what constitutes chastity in literary expression 

by what standard we should measure it. To assert dogmatically 
that this is pure and that impure is ordinarily but to convict our- 
selves of being provincial, or at least philistine. Winterfeld sug- 
gests that modern poetesses of naturalism have quite equaled in 
frankness that Heloise whom they cannot forgive for preferring to 
be Abailardi scortum et meretrix rather than empress.’ And I 
remember, after perusing certain novelettes and plays of Griin- and 
Jiingstdeutschland, that the most boisterous eighteenth-century 
English stories were penetrated by gales of fresh air, that the 
Elizabethan drama was fain to stop without the bedroom door. In 
the Benedictbeuern MS there is no Goethean Tagebuch with its 
recalcitrant Meister Iste, no Venetian epigram: ‘‘Hab ich als 
miadchen sie satt, dient sie als knabe mir noch.” The sole sodomitic 
song in our codex spends itself in earnestly denying the guilt of 
its author. 

There would be small reason, however, to raise, still less con- 
tinue, discussion of this unsavory theme, if it were not that the 
materialism of the goliard songs appears in curious contrast to the 
almost finical reserve of the so-called frauenlieder of early minne- 
sang,’ with the Kirenberg women-strophes, with verses of Meinloh 
of Seflingen and of the Burggraf of Regensburg.’ 

Now this difference in attitude may mean any of three things: 
(1) that men wrote the Latin songs, women composed the German 
ones; (2) that the goliards were morally oblique, the German 
poets of spiritual mold; (3) that the two sets of authors were sub- 
servient to different literary conventions. Let us see. 


1Cf. Herrigs Archiv, Vol. CXIV, p. 44, where Winterfeld draws an effective picture of the 
‘life of Irmgard von Hammerstein. 

2 One argument which has often been used to negate woman’s authorship of lyric verses 
can scarcely be applied here. This is the assertion that no woman would give public expres- 
sion to her love for a memb: r of the sterner sex, as this would necessarily expose her to ridi- 
cule and social distress; cf., e. g.. von Wilamowitz, Géttinger Nachrichten (1896), p. 225, note 
2; Winterfeld, loc. cit., p. 28. This of course would be only true, (1) if the author’s name 
became known, (2) if the sentiments expressed were believed to be the direct outgrowth of 
the mood of the writer, and pot as commonly in poetry the more or less conventionalized 
treatment of a tender theme. Moreover, hasty generalizations as to the etiquette forbidding 
female authorship are often invalid because one age or one given usage does not furnish neces- 
sary analogy to other times and other views. 

3*“*On the part of the clerk sensuality, frivolity, an overbrimming pagan joy in life,” says 
Scherer when discussing ‘der juuge Spervogel’’ (Deutsche Studien, p. 7), “‘on the part of the 
layman moral earnestness and Christian sobriety.’’ Again (p. 68) Scherer speaks of the 
secret revelations of a tender soul-life current in early minnesang. 
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More than forty years ago Mallenhoff asserted that the Karen- 
berg strophes were undeniably written by women, and Scherer 
thereafter announced that we might believe women alone capable 
of the profounder sentiments of love found in the earlier love-poetry 
of Germany.’ These statements, which for some time have been 
regarded by scholars with apathy, if not distrust, have received 
fresh impetus at the hands of Breysig.’ There are several reasons 
for assigning the authorship of such pieces to the other sex: (@) 
the testimony of chronicles and council decrees; (b) such evidence 
as we gain from artes dictamini and epistolary guides; (c) state- 
ments made in the poem itself; (d) a belief that in times of 
violence and rudeness the tenderest tones should be considered 
feminine. The first testimony (a), gathered as it is quite exclu- 
sively from other times and districts than the one under considera- 
tion and therefore without necessary application to the period we 
are dealing with, should be given no weight.’ The next contention 
(6) is equally invalid, for popular as we know “compendiums for 


b ] 


letter-writers” and ‘‘rhymsters” to have been in the Middle Ages, 


we should still hesitate to accept the purely typical figures of women 
authors that we find in them as derived from real life. Their 
source appears more naturally to rest in the rhetorical subtleties 
of the schools which made so much of them.‘ Third (c), there is 


1 Mallenhoff-Scherer, Denkmédler (1863) ; ef. Preussische Jahrbticher, Vol. XVI, pp. 267 ff. ; 
Vol. XXXI, pp. 488 ff.; Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. XVII, pp. 561 ff.; Deutsche Studien (1891)2, 
pp. 69, 77 f.; Gesch. d. d. Dichtung im xi. u. xii. Jhdt., p. 72. Kogel (Pauls Grundriss2, Vol. 
II, p. 179) says: ** Yearning for the absent love, grief at estrangement from him, find in these 
songs such simple and natural expression that one might decide for feminine authorship, 
did not the poets of this time in very similar pieces expressly introduce the woman as first 
speaker, and did not Kitirenberger himself now and then betray the man’s point of view in his 
portrayal of woman’s emotions.’ Nor must we forget that ‘‘ pathos was a stroug solvent in 
the Middle Ages .... when the world was full of ideals and fantasies” (Ker, Essays on 
Mediaeval Literature [1:05], p. 17), and so be not misled by the Kirenberg songs as we come to 
them perhaps straight from our study of the preceding epic literature which bristles with 
swords and battle-axes. 

2Cf. Die Zukunft (1903), No. 27, in which Breysig utilizes the chaplain Andreas’ Tractatus 
de amore et amoris remediis (written about 1170-85), and Archiv ftir Kulturgeschichte, Vol. I 
(1903), pp. 18ff.: “the noble lady of the period knew how to read and write love-letters, a faculty 
that was probably often beyond the reach of her lover. But that the woman was first to begin 
striving to perfect sentimeut and demeanor finds its reason in her innermost being, etc.” 
General statements of this stripe based upon arbitrary psychological assumption cannot 
prove that women definitely composed certain poems, 

3 (Cf. Denkmdler (1892)3, Vol. II, pp. 154 f. 

4 A case in point is furnished by the partially rhymed love-letter of Tegernsee which ends 
in quoting “ Du bist min, ich bin din” (cf. Minnesangs Friihling (1888)4, pp. 221 ff.). Here 
we meet the situation which is such a commonplace in mediaeval poetry : a woman hesitates 
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no occasion to trust the autobiographic value of poetic utterance 
unless we have the added support of other knowledge regarding 
its author." And the last point (d), because it may never be 
proven by any, is only assertive and quite without scientific 
warrant.’ 

Viewed from the standpoint of their songs alone, we have then 
no good reason to suppose the goliards more depraved than the 
minnesingers, unless we would regard their poetry as a matter 


of personal sincerity and not one of conventional pose,’ unless 


we see fit to assert that their verses are “instantaneous photo- 


graphs of immediate experience.” But if we wish to raise our 


eyebrows over Astrophel’s Stella, if we would make flesh and 
blood of Shakespeare’s Dark Lady, there is none to forbid our 
doing the like with the punks and drabs of goliard tradition.‘ 


between a soldier and a clerk as lover; cf., e. g., Matthew of Vendome, Epistolae, II, 1 and 2 
(Wattenbach, Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Akad, (1872), pp. 594 ff.); Love-Council of Remiremont 
(Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. VII, p. 160); the debate between Phyllis and Flora(Carmina 
burana, No. 65), Frigidum est horridum (ibid., No. 55), and the two French songs cited by 
Hubatsch (Lat. Vaganteulieder, pp. 26f.). A mere glance at avy of these passages does away 
with the theory that women really wrote this style of thing: it is all the purest casuistry. 
Matthew's lady, for instance, denies that physical beauty precludes chastity, acknowledges 
that she desires to marry, hints that she cares to be no one’s paramour, but is of the « pinion 
that if she does c-nsent to a liaison it will be a layman and noclerk who profits by it. Insin- 
cere this is, of course, but necessarily no more so than the pose of that other Tegernsee lady 
who makes a love-billet of a schnaderhiipfel. The ‘‘du bist min’ couplet need not be the 
work of awoman. Its sentiment is nv more real than the device wrapped about any bonbon, 
than the motto printed in red on a peppermint heart. This children’s party sort of j ngle, 
“locked thou art within my heart, and I have lost the key,’’ scholars have found tender and 
artless to a degree—and therefore feminine. It may be. But 1 had always imagined such 
things as “honey is sweet and so are you”’ gotten up by a designing confectioner to sell his 
sugar. 

1The argument from lyric to life and then from life right back to lyric is a famous 
circulus vitiosus. The fray will never end, for on the one side stand those extremists who 
trust any record of the past which they would never think of believing in the preseut—a 
lyric record for example; on the other sie are ranged the literal people who are taught to 
view with suspicion any exercise of the imagination whatsoever. Midground is taken by 
Burdach in his reasonable analysis of Walther’s lyrics; his argument should be examined 
with some care by anyone intere-ted in this general topic (cf. his Walther v. d. V. [1900], 
pp. 29 ff.). 

2Mr. Manly reminds me of Skeat’s pronouncement that the Nutbrown Maid was the 
product of a woman’s art, despite the concluding lines. 

8Even another source of our ‘knowledge’ in the matter of the ‘ brutish’ poetry 
assigned to the goliards is not thoroughly trustworthy: the synodical decrees, the church 
historians, and the capitularies dictated by priests and monks. For these have an evident 
persona! bias and a forced bitterness of denunciation that stamps them as the result of party 
clamor and ascetic dogmatism. If we believe such a diatribe as the De contemp!u mundi 
of Bernard of Morlaix to be the mirror of the society of his age. then (and only then) can 
we put faith in much of the vituperation against the wandering students. 

4S) monds could not refrain from rapping the goliards for their fancied sins. He says 
(Wine, Women and Song, p. 174): “The love of Tristram for Iseult, of Lancelot for 
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Suppose for the time being we admit these highly colored 
smudges to be true, then we must grant the like of the edelfrauen 
of minnesang. This wife, never the poet’s own, the courtly 
author pictures for us according to a set of carefully laid down 
rules; he varies from the prescription given him as little as does 
your modern registered pharmacist.’ She is wholly bound by 
convention. Nor is this strange, for German minnesang was 
from its first inception not folk-poetry but the class-poetry of 


Guinevere, of Beaumains for his lady, is alien to the goliardic conception of intersexual 
relations. Nowhere do we find a trace of Arthur’s vow imposed upon his knights: never to 
do outrage, and always to do ladies, damsels, and gentlewomen succour upon pain of death. 
This mauly respect for women, which was, if not precisely the purest, yet certainly the 
most fruitful social impulse of the Middle Ages, receives no expression iu the Carmina 
vagorum. 

“The reason is not far to seek. The clerici were a class debarred from domesticity, 
devoted in theory to celibacy. In practice incapable of marriage, t!iey were not so much 
unsocial or anti-social as extra-social; and while they gave al ose rein to their appetites, 
they respected none of those ties, anticipated none of those home pleasures, which conse- 
crate the animal desires in everyday existence as we knowit. One of their most popular 
poems isa brutal monastic diatribe on matrimony, fouler in its stupid abuse of women, 
more unmanly in its sordid imputations, than any satire which emanated from the corrup- 
tion of imperial Rome.” 

If these remarks were only those of a single admirable and intrepid critic they might 
be passed over unh-eded, but they present the general view; the view at least of all who 
read directly from mediaeval poetry to mediaeval social life. Symonds finds “the most 
fruitful social impulse” of a time in the woman worship of its romances; he finds in the 
goliards, on the contrary, “the cynicism which emerges in the lyrics of triumphant seducers 
and light lovers.”” If we should read modern records of this kind with equal seriousness, 
how strange would oftentimes be our deduction. No bay tree has ever flourished as do in 
these parlous days two sets of romances: the swashbuckling tale of the chaste youth who 
flies to the aid of distressed womanhood and thereby wins to wife wealth, rank, and beauty; 
the chronique scandaleuse of sensuality and degraded passion. These are our “Arthur” 
stories, our “ goliard’’ songs. But they do not cut deep into our life, nor do they mirror it. 
Such “best sellers’’ are a speciesof vegetable growth and their roots are not watered by 
the blood that gives us str-ngth. They do not wring our with rs. They do not clothe our 
ideals. Rollwagenbiichlein are they, “train literature” to induce forgetfulness between 
stations or make possible slumber under the adverse conditions which govern hotel and 
sleeping-car. We enjoy them most when they do not in any way remind us of a life we have 
led or care to dream of leading. 

I will not say that this was just the mediaeval state of mind toward all its romances 
and its naked literature of love. I do not know. But it is certainly as reasonable to believe 
twelfth-century men and women unharried by many fourth-rate courtly romances and 
**poems of passion” as are we. 

1 The portrait of the lady can be secured either by first-hand study of the ppems them- 
selves or more conveniently from such repertoria as Rosiéres, Histoire de la société fran- 
caise au moyen dGge (1880), Schultz, Das héfische Leben zur Zeit der Minnestinger (1889)2. 
The following sketch is adapted from Breysig, Archiv f. Kulturgesch., Vol. I, p. 21: The 
lady of course is always fair and of inviolate breeding, she walks with slow and mincing 
step, “ gestreichet als ein velkelin, dem sin gefider «ben lit,” she must keep her gaze lowered, 
not be seen abroad unless muffled in a cloak, not swing her arms or gather her skirts about 
her. She must not cross her legs wiien she sits, she may smile but never laugh or speak 
loudly. Even when riding she must hide her hands under her garment. She may not 
address a strange man, but is to rise whenever he enters the room. And soon, One might 
believe himself in the drawing-room of a modern finishing school. 
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court and “society.” Even before it became a fixed and fast 
literary mold, even if it derived at the beginning largely from a 
precedent popular native lyric and did not take its rise in Latin 
or Provengal or French or oriental writing, it yet breathed forth 
the new breath in literature of a devoted and soulful love. As 
platonic affection had its origin in the neo-platonism of the Italian 
renaissance, as anacreontic love is the reflex of an idyllic poetry 
revived from the pastorals of Theocritus and Anacreon, so—of 
course—the faithful swain and his finical lady were the result 
throughout twelfth- and thirteenth-century Europe of chivalry 
and the crusades. 

Lyrical convention thus holds court poet and goliard alike, 
and each sings a little as the spirit moves him, but mostly within 
given and definite bounds. Except for an occasional piece here 





and there—and they are comparatively few in number—our 
hearts need not be troubled by this vivid epicureanism. It is not 
jJlammen, it is poesie. Certain Latin lyrical ballads, certain longer 
musical narratives show forth a glory and a ruthless abandonment 
of self that one is not accustomed to look for in Europe anywhere 
before the fourteenth century. They are big, they have effrontery, 
and preach pleasant surrender to the world without conscience 
and without qualm. They are “pagan,” if you will. But this 
love for the detail of physical beauty, of woman’s fleshly charm, 
is much more apt to be a direct inheritance from classical tradi- 
tion than a newborn voluptuousness. In his Planctus naturae 
Alanus of Lille describes the goddess as follows:' 

She is a virgin whose hair radiant with a peculiar brightness seems 
to invest her head with a starry halo. Her broad projecting forehead 
vies in color with the lily, her brows preserve a golden mean between 
luxuriance and sparseness, the soft serenity of her eyes with their benign 
glance resembles a double-star. Her nose is neither too depressed nor 
does it jut forth unduly, her mouth breathes sweet fragrance, her lips 
with their gentle swelling invite kisses, her teeth are ivory. A rosy glow 
is on her cheeks, her chin is crystal-smooth her throat is not slender 
nor yet short, her breasts display the gracefulness of youth, her arms 
incite embraces, the temperate curving of her hips completes the beauty 
of her figure. 


1I quote from Francke, Zur Gesch. d. lat. Schulpoesie, p. 31. Read also what he has to 
say of similar passages from Nigel Wireker and Gevfirey of Vinesauf. 
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Here is the conventionalized formula for woman’s beauty in 
the school-poem ; plodding investigation of her parts from tip to toe. 
Churchmen, as we have seen, avoided the imputation of carnal 
longing by adding to their verses imagery gained from hymns to the 
Virgin and by taking refuge in phrases borrowed from the canticles 
and Prudentius; the goliards clung rather to Ovid’ and sought to 
give their feminine lay-figure the color of truth by variation on 
the original model. The thread of it all, however, is in the clas- 
sics, as are the omnipresent palace-descriptions of one kind and 
another, the portrayal of the goddesses Fame and Fortune,’ etc. 

The new thing that the goliards brought to this sort of school- 
poetry, a thing that gave life and the air of realism to it, that 
infused it with human warmth and sympathy was song. The 
greater poems existent at the French schools were narratives, 
with epic diffuseness of detail, made to be declaimed, prepared 
with elaborate labor, and spiced with subtle allusion for a learned 
audience. But the goliards with wares to sell set their store by 
clarity and simpler phrasing. Stolen hymns and folk-tunes fur- 
nished the musical background into which their words must fit, 
and the end of the story must come before breath and auditors 
were quite gone. Music, therefore, together with the changed 
nature of the audience to which they catered on their travels, 
accounts, I believe, for the broader colors in which woman was 
painted in the goliard songs, quite as much as a superadded lust- 
fulness of spirit. 

It is the accepted convention in all goliardic poetry first as last 
that men and maids are gifted with an omnipresent animalism: 

Si puer cum puellula 
Moraretur in cellula, 


1 For suggestive reference to Ovid's influence upon school-poetry, cf. Bartsch, Albrecht 
von Halberstadt und Ovid im Mittelaiter (1861); Heinrich, Quatenus carminum Buranorum 
auclores veterum Romanorum poetas imitati sunt (1882); Paris, Chrétzen Legouais et les 
autres traducteurs ou imituteurs d’Ovide (in Hist. litt. de la France, Vol. XXIX. (1885). pp. 
455-525, cf. also his La poésie du moyen Gge (1887), pp. 189 ff,; Wattenbach, Zeitschr. f. deut. 
Alt., Vol. XXXIV (1890), pp. 270 ff.; Vol. XVIII (1875), pp. 124 ff.; Reichling, Monumenta 
Germaniae paedagogica, Vol. XII (1893), pp. xix, xxvii; Manitius, ‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte 
des Ovidius im Mittelalter” (Philologus, supplementary Vol. VII (1899), pp, 721-58). See 
Brandt, De Arte amatoria libri tres (1902), p. 204; Pascal, “I carmi medievali attribuiti ad 
Ovidio,” Pvesia latina medievale (1907), pp. 91-146; other titles may be found in Sandys’ 
History of Cliss. Scholarship (1905), pp. 614 ff. 

2Cf. Francke, op. cit., pp. 27f. A convenient collection of classical instances may now 
be found in Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer's House of Fame (Chaucer Society, 1907). 
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‘ Felix conjunctio 
Amore succrescente 
Prodit e medio: 
Fit ludus ineffabilis 
Membris lacertis labiis.' 
Not only is this true in those pieces which offer us a bald and un- 
varnished presentation of facts, but also in the slighter poems 
which content themselves with a delicate suggestiveness. Under 
the thin veneer of platonic affection and playfulness which masks 
Latin songs modeled on French pastourelles we read clearly the 
same materialism: 
Quae respondet verbo brevi 
“Ludos viri non assuevi; 
Sunt parentes mihi saevi: 
Mater longioris aevi 
Irascetur pro re levi:— 
Parce nunc in hora!”’? 


But apart from goliard poetry and from vernacular court-poetry 
we discover in certain Latin lyrics of a more popular sort an 
entirely different treatment of the theme of love than any we have 
yet discussed. I shall not call it necessarily more “chaste,” nor 
sometimes perhaps less artificial, than the other two sorts. Still, 
the attitude such lyrics maintain toward the communion of the 
sexes is colored neither by sensuality nor by the forced abstemious- 
ness of chivalrous lovers. In these popularizing Latin songs love 
is a thing in the world like the air and the sky and springtime, 
weiter nichts. One does not hold disquisitions as to its essence, nor 
does one stop particularly to apostrophize it. Why should one? 


1Carmina burana, No. 144; Gaudeamus, p. 116; Symonds, Wine. Women and Song, 
+p. 117. 


2Symonds catches the note of this in his translation: 
But the girl made answer then: 
“ Never played I yet with men; 
Cruel to me are my kin: 
My old mother scolds me when 
In some little thing I stray :— 
Hold, | prithee sir, today!” 
Other notable instanc’s of this suggestive platonism are Nos. 63, 119, 120, and particularly 61 
with its uncomfortable stanza: ee 
Ludo cum virginibus, 
Horreo corruptus, 
Et cum meretricibus 
Simul odi nuptas; 
Nam in istis talibus 
Turpis est volupt.s. 
If the macaronic pastourelles, Nos. 145 and 146, seem more indecent than this, the difference 


is one of expression and not one of fact. 
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And this attitude we must call popular, for it springs from neither 
monastery, school, sodality of students, nor from knightly conven- 
tion. It comes from the volkslied, or at least from the more 
humble and racial art which is largely untroubled by the cosmo- 
politan impulses which are influencing the cultured poetry of the 
favored classes. 

We have already spoken of the admirable simplicity of a stanza 
of No. 51; other examples of such effective directness can be found 
in sufficient abundance in our manuscript. I can cite but a few: 


Amaveram prae ceteris 
Te, sed amici veteris 
Es jam oblita, superis 
Vel inferis 
Ream te criminamur. (No. 35.) 


Naught may better illustrate the mosaic art of goliard poetry than 
the presence of such jeweled verses as these in the learned and 
artificial environment of a piece like Captus amore gravi. 


Fronde nemus induitur, 
Jam canit philomena, 
Cum variis coloribus 
Jam prata sunt amoena. 
Spatiari dulce est 
Per loca nemorosa; 
Dulcius est carpere 
Jam lilium cum rosa; 
Dulcissimum est ludere 
Cum virgine formosa.’ (No. 103.) 


Floret silva nobilis 
Floribus et foliis. 
Ubi est antiquus 
Meus amicus? 
Hine equitavit, 
Eia! 
Quis me amabit? (No. 112.) 


1 The last six lines of this stanza were apparently quite popular for we meet them often 
in one form and another, e. g.: 
Dulce cum sodalibus 
Sapit vinum bouum; 
Osculari virgines 
Dulcius est donum; 
Donum est dulcissimum 
Lyra seu Maronem. 
— Gaudeamus, p. 74; Ubi sunt, p. 64. 
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Veris dulcis in tempore 
Florenti stat sub arbore 
Juliana cum sorore. 
Dulcis amor! 
Qui te caret hoc tempore 
Fit vilior. 
Si tenerem quam capio 
In nemore sub folio, 


Oscularer cum gaudio. (No. 121.) 


Love treated in this everyday manner, I say, comes from the 
volkslied. I do not say that such lays as these just printed were 
themselves popular songs, or that they are plaster casts made from 
any particular volkslied. On the other hand, I do not contend that 
any particular popular song on which we can or cannot lay our 
hands comes directly from one of these Latin spring-poems. I 
view unmoved the fact that No. 112 is foliowed in the Benedict- 
beuern MS by a German song almost its counterpart: 

Gruonet der walt allenthalben: 
Wa ist min geselle alselange? 
Der ist geritten hinnen, 

Owi, wer sol mich minnen! 


Nor should I try to establish any empirical law based upon a like 
resemblance between other Latin and German pieces such as Nos. 


115, 115a: 


Aestas non apparuit 
Praeteritis temporibus 
Quae sic clara fuerit; 
Ornantur prata floribus, 
Aves nunc in silva canunt 
Et canendo dulce garriunt. 


Ich gesach den sumer nie, 

Daz er so schone duhte mich: 

Mit menigen blumen wol getan 

Diu heide hat gecieret sih, 

Sanges ist der walt so vol, 

Diu zit diu tut den chleinen vogelen wol. 
Correspondences in meter and theme, verbal identity even, are not 
always safe criteria in the study of this perplexing codex, if we 
insist on developing the theory that the Latin poems were neces- 
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sarily either the models or the copies of the German pieces. 
One thesis was upheld by Martin, the other by Bartsch, Scherer, 
Burdach, Becker, and Wallenskéld.' Both contentions, however, 
break down because the evidence is at once insufficient and 
contradictory. But we may learn from the presence of popular- 
izing Latin lyrics in the Carmina burana that a German lyric 
existed before minnesang and that it was paralleled and preceded 
by a Latin lyric. 
III. TREATMENT OF NATURE 


Some years ago Marold gave currency to a tale which takes 
rank with the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen of the brothers Grimm. 
For the lack of a better title it may be called ‘‘ Wie die Deutschen 
auszogen den natursinn zu lernen.” It runs as follows: 


Older German poetry offers astonishingly little expression of feeling 
for nature and exhibits small inclination to poetic imagery. In these 
respects the Germans won but gradually a greater freedom of spirit and 
not till the twelfth century do we find a total change. At this epoch 
there began to be felt an increased necessity for the poetic adornment of 
life and connected with this there must be, of course, a greater attention 
paid to nature, the phenomena of which had ever exercised an attrac- 
tion for minds that were poetically inclined. There was, besides, the 
example of the western neighbors and of Latin poetry, which like the 
Latin language we know possessed international importance during the 
Middle Ages. Now people remembered in Germany, emboldened by such 
example, that in their own home, as well, hearts were beating higher when 
spring and its gifts were celebrated, that surely enough old popular- 
rhymes were still current which extolled the change of seasons. And in 
Germany, too, sentiment for nature was united with other emotions of the 
heart, especially with love.’ 


I have given this long quotation from Marold in no spirit of 
mockery, but because it seems to me inherently no more untrue 
in its mechanical literalness than the directly opposite view-point 


which discovers & la Biese living significance and deep spiritual 
meaning in every tag of threadbare nature-formalism used by 


1Cf. Martin, Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol, XX (1876), pp. 46-69; Bartsch, Deutsche Lieder- 
dichter des xii. bis xiv. Jahrhunderts (1864); Scherer, Deutsche Studien (1874), No. II; Bur- 
dach, Reinmar der Alte und Walther von der Vogelweide (18:0); Becker, Der altheimische 
Minnesany (1882); Wallensk6old, Helsingfors mémoires, Vol. I (1893), pp. 71 ff. 

2Cf. Zeitschr. f. deut. Phil., Vol. XXIIL (1890), p. 1; Nord und Sid, Vol. LII (1890), p. 334; 
Verhandlungen deutscher Philologen (1890), p. 256. 
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poetry.'. The mere presence of nature in verse does not neces- 
sarily argue deep feeling for nature on the part of the versifier; if 
it does, let us recall with a start and a catch of the breath that 
some of the most artificial school-made poems that the world has 
ever known must be tremendously sincere in this one regard. But 
on the contrary critics like Marold err, I think, when they paint a 
scene like the above, and have the German remember suddenly 
that he needs some nature-tags, go to the western neighbors and 
to Latin poetry to get it, and fetch it home to unite it more or less 
seamlessly with other heart-emotions like love. As if one recalled 
that there were no chops for luncheon and hied him to the nearest 
shop to repair the oversight!’ 

There is a golden mean to observe in this as in other matters. 
Goliard songs like minnelieder exhibit nature-sense, of course, 
or they would not so constantly refer to nature; a deep feeling for 
nature finds in either type but rare expression. The goliard as a 
usual thing paints his nature broad and pompously, whereas the 
earlier minnesingers at least sketch it more briefly and severely, 
but in final analysis each is ordinarily only following the technique 
of his school; the one clips his illustrations from Latin poems 
colored by Latin ecclesiasticism and scholastic rhetoric, the other 
gains his material from vernacular sources. Sometimes, however, 
the goliard is evidently influenced by popular poetry—at other 
times the minnesinger quite as openly finds his model in stilted 
Latin imagery. In any particular instance the reader of a poem 
may decide as to the real feeling for nature shown by some indi- 
vidual poet only after much personal examination of the records. 
He may discover the nature-introduction and embellishment so 
widespread in mediaeval poetry® to be but the veriest common- 


1 Biese, Die Entwicklung des Naturaefihls im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit (1892)2. 


2An important bibliography of older writings on the nature-sense of the minnesingers 
in Meyer, Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt.. Vol. XXTX (1885), p. 207. To furnish a general bibliography 
of this subject is happily unnecessary, for it would prove as arduous (and acceptable) a task 
as counting the hairs of one’s head. 

3We know how common a custom it was to enliven even the rhymed chronicles (the 
prose ones, too, for that matter) with various sorts of purely incidental matter; mytho- 
logical allusions and reminiscences of ancient history vied in popular favor with descriptions 
of natural scenes and constituted a kind of broidered edge about the more solid framework 
ofthe theme. Just as, for example, Walter of Chatillon interlarded his Alexandreis with 
rhetorical pictures of nature according to good classical usage, so William the Breton 
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place of conventional symbolism,’ the rewhistling, as it were, of a 
melody that is on every lip—or he may find in occasional lines of 
some Walther von der Vogelweide and his lesser brethren an ade- 
quate answer to the moment under description. 

The nature-formalism of German minnesang has been graphi- 
cally presented by . veral scholars, most notably by Richard M. 
Meyer; no similar classification on a large scale with reference to 
Latin school lyrics yet exists. Not until the material has been 
thus fully exposed, however, will it be commonly understood how 
much a child of the schools the goliard is in this regard. The 
labor of bringing together all the evidence bearing upon the treat- 
ment of nature in Latin school poetry would minimize by com- 
parison olim Herculis sudorem,’ but it would be well worth the 
while, for it would show that in hundreds of cases where we to- 
day assert originality exists, nothing but pedantic copying is 
manifest. As there is no space here for epic diffuseness a few 
known illustrations must suffice: 

The opening lines of the Synodicus of Warnerius Basiliensis 
exhibit a joy in environing nature that would remind us of early 
minnesang : 

Jam calor aestivus fervente leone nocivus 

Transiit, augusti finis dat pocula musti. 

Campis detectis et pomis arbore lectis 

Undique potatur contractaque cura fugatur. 

Nos quoque laetantes dum sustinet herba cubantes 
Ramis protectos esca potaque refectos 
Condelectemur .... 


proved an apt pupil by interspersing here and there in his Philippis what seem to be indj- 
vidualized pictures of local scenery, until we remember the source of them is more apt to be 
Vergil or Ovid than the real experience of the author. : 
1If we take but one single symbol of natural beauty in mediaeval poetry like the rose, 
and with the aid of Joret’s La ruse dans l’antiquité et au moyen Age (1892) attempt a full 
classification of its literary sources, the result is not only instructive but bewildering. We 
see at once that goliardic poetry found scarcely a figurative use of this flower which classical 
and patristic Latin had not rendered commonplace. Christian mysticism broudened and 
specialized this imagery somewhat, of course, and hymnody painted new roses for its Mary- 
worship, but even here we can often trace easily the “‘ pagan” original, or find at least that 
the mediaeval symbol has been anticipated by a writer like Prudentius. Such correspond- 
ences must frequently be ascribed to coincidence, no doubt, but never without some prior 
hesitation. For much of the Latin poetry of the Middle Ages was so essentially a poetry of 
the schools, a product of erudition aud not an independent creation, that even in the songs 
of the wandering students the apparently fresh feeling for nature which inspires them is apt 
to be couched in tropes borrowed from textbooks. 
4 For who of all these poets has not sung or described spring?” asks Francke (op. cit., 
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if we did not know they were copied from Theodulus.' Similarly, 
the following verses from a poem of Nigel Wireker would appear to 
be an individual tribute of some merit, if we did not understand them 
to be little more than a cento made from a score of school-descrip- 
tions of spring. Every phrase of Nigel’s picture can be repro- 
duced again and again from goliard poetry; most of it could be 
put together in a moment from the songs of the Carmina burana 
alone; it is minstrel patter of a learned sort: 


Postquam tristis hiems zephyro spirante recessit, 
Grando, nives, pluviae consuluere fugae, 

Terra parens florum vires rediviva resumpsit, 
Exeruitque caput exhilarata suum, 

Ver caput atque comes aestatis in otia curas 
Laxat, et ablato frigore flore nitet. 

Vernat fronde nemus, vestitur gramine tellus, 
Veris odoriferi spirat ubique vapor. 

Quidquid hiems hyemisque graves rapuere ministri, 
Reddidit aestatis gratia vere novo. 

Veris ad imperium surgens statione soluta, 
Clausa sub aestivo carcere cedit hyems. 

Flante levi zephyro dum ver lascivit in herbas, 
Aestas multiplici flore maritat humum. 

Temporis atque loci facie redeunte serena, 
Saltibus et silvas redditur exul avis; 

Quaeque diu siluit philomena silentia solvit, 
Voce sua redimens verba negata sibi. 

Cujus ad exemplum, sterili torpore remoto, 
Morem temporibus qui gerit ipse sapit.’ 

Again, we have in the initial verses of the Apocalypsis Goliae 
what shines forth as an individualized depiction of a spring land- 
‘scape: “In the month of May when the sun burned hot I betook 
myself to a shady grove and was resting under a spreading oak, 
when suddenly the form of Pythagoras appeared.” Localization, 
however, promptly disappears when we recall practically this 
identical statement from a dozen other sources.’ 


1Cf. Huemer, Romanische Forschungen, Vol. III, pp. 315 ff.; Wiener Studien, Vol. XIV 
(1892), pp. 156 ff. 

2Francke (op. cit., p. 63) cites asimilar passage from another poem of Nigel, and also 
Geoffrey of Vinesauf’s Poetria, vv. 550 ff., 901 ff.; Arnulf (Lexoviensis, Opera, ed. Giles) pp. 
35,37; the Anticlaudianus and Planctus naturae of Alanus of Lille; Peter of Eboli, vv. 1465 ff. 

3Cf. Bohmer, “ Herdringer Vagantenliedersammlung,”’ Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. XLIX 
(1907), pp. 202 f.; also another poem (No. 17) of the same collection; Radewin’s verses, Sit- 
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And so we might proceed with our presentation of the other 
clichés of nature description which goliard verse possesses in such 
abundance, adding largely to the material already garnered by 
Richard M. Meyer and Marold. The stock personifications of 
nature as the force that created anew, as the pregnant mother, the 
one perfect healer, the asylum of refuge, the supreme manifesta- 
tion of a higher being, now malignant, now kindly, etc., until the 
whole rote of classical reminiscence and school-lore had been sung. 
But there is no need of this in the present instance, for we wish 
merely to establish sufficiently the fact that the cachet of goliardic 
verse like that of all school-poetry is that it found in nature ‘‘an 
object of contemplation rather than an impulse to emotion, a sub- 
ject for moral rather than for aesthetic interpretation.” 

The simple Latin pieces, on the other hand, those which pre- 
ceded, paralleled, and copied German dance rhymes, betray all the 
immediateness of experience which is the unfailing criterion of 
folksong.' In No. 79, refrain, the poet does not study the world, 
he hears it and it is sounding a thousand melodies of love; No. 
81, the choir of song-birds incites to youthful dalliance; No. 99, 
the new beauty of spring and its festival array summon to gaiety, 
but the girl should be true to the lover who is ever with her in 
thought (von dir geschieden, bin ich bei dir); No. 100, men and 
maids with crowns of roses go out into the meadows now that 
spring has come again; No. 103, it is good to walk in the wood- 
lands now that the trees are green with foliage, etc. A hundred 
similar quotations can be had for the asking from the two-score 
light and graceful love dits which intervene between Nos. 100 
and 147 of the Carmina burana. 

What may we read from this? That all these songs were 
composed by simple-minded folk-poets? Of course not. That 
the majority of these songs are absolutely untouched by the long- 


zungsber. d. bayr. Akad. [1873], p. 690; Fierville, Notices et extraits, Vol. XXXI (1884), Pt. 1, 
p. 144, Hauréau, Notices et extraits, Vol. V1 (1893), p. 289; Hubatsch, op. cit., p.60; Raab, Veber 
vier allegorische Motive in der latein. u. deut. Lit. d. Mittelalters (1885); Francke, op, cit. 
p. 58, who also cites in this connection the Palponista of Bernard of Gest. 

1 Although it must not be forgotten that in these pieces as in popular poetry everywhere 
nature is only the background and is generally sketched without individuality of tone or 
treatment. ‘In the landscapes of goliardic literature,” says Symonds, “there is nothing 
specific to a single locality, no name like Vaucluse, no pregnant touch that indicates one 
scene selected from a thousand.” 
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breathed absurdities of the French and German schools? Again, 
of course not. We may, however, from the open page of these 
confessions read that kranzsingen, brunnenfahrt, knappenehe, 
maienbuhlen and other village festivals and customs live in these 
Latin lyrics as really as they do in any vernacular German poetry 
of the contemporary day. And this sort of come-be-my-valentine 
song with its set-piece of nature-staging (trees are green: the 
meadow is flow’ring: the nightingale sings: the spreading linden- 
branches invite )—shall we for one moment deem this identical in 
origin with the industriously wrought imagery of learned nature 
allusion? No. It matters not where the volkslied-landscape 
appears; whether in simplest maying couplets or in more preten- 
tious company, viz., as a mere tag in a goliardic ballad; it can be 
recognized as readily as might a milkmaid at the court of Louis 
XIV. A real milkmaid it may be or some fine lady in masque, 
but the origin of the costume in either case betokens the source 
of the idea. The treatment of nature in some of the Latin spring- 
songs of the Carmina burana teaches us that there were German 


popular songs everywhere during the twelfth century, and that 
they are reflected in (and are at times the reflex of) popularizing 


Latin lyrics. 
IV. CLASSICAL AND POPULAR ALLUSIONS 

On first hearing the Orlando furioso the cardinal Ippolito of 
Este is rumored to have asked Ariosto in some surprise, ‘‘ Master 
Ludovico, where did you find all that nonsense?” What answer 
the indignant poet made history does not relate, but his sources 
are sufficiently known to us, thanks to the unselfish labors of 
modern investigators.' If a mediaeval schoolman had been simi- 
larly examined as to the models of his poem, he would presumably 
have claimed much of it for his own, but again modern industry 
has unearthed many of the original writings which were the 
whole basis and scaffolding for the building of twelfth-cen- 
tury poems. And these were copied after, propped and but- 
tressed by, decorated and painted with, and garnished from, the 
Latin classic authors. Sometimes the influence was direct, some- 
times the ancient author was known through an intermediary of 


1Cf. Gustav Meyer, Essays und Studien, Vol. I (1885), p. 208. 
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the Silver Age, of African Latinity, or of the Carolingian renais- 
sance; but no matter how the original source be tarnished, made 


turbid, clouded, or disordered, in final essence it remains the life- 
giving cell. 

The goliards inherited the literary tradition of both school 
and church.’ The result of this, as has been sufficiently indicated 


above, is that their poems stand forth in sharp relief from the 
lay-poetry of the time—a contrast of which the goliards them- 
selves were conscious, and which they did all in their power to 
maintain.” It is only necessary for one who is conversant with 
the recurrent formulae of German minnesang to glance at the 
more learned and pretentious of the Latin lyrics in the Carmina 
burana to recognize how different are the turns of speech which 
characterize the latter. 

A long catalogue of these learned formulae is necessary and 
has never yet been made. I know of no other work in connection 
with the history of the mediaeval lyric so important at this time. 
Without such a vorarbeit literary criticism must continue to hand 
down general statements regarding the texture and the weaving 
of Provengal, French, German, English, and Italian lyrics as they 
meet our gaze from twelfth and thirteenth centuries onward. 
We must thresh and re-thresh the husks, until someone feels him- 
self called to examine the field of Latin literature during the 


1Cf. Hubatsch, pp. 22 f.: “‘Besides the Bible the Roman classics formed the foundation, 
of the clerical culture of the Middle Ages. Thus there mingled in the poetic diction of the 
clerks the figures of Old and New Testament and the gods and heroes of Greece and Rome; 
parables and maxims from the Bible and sayings and proverbs from ancient authors; church 
mysteries and the mythology of antiquity. Because of the language of the church which 
the clerks spoke, they employed the tales and the persons of the Old Testament much as 
the Roman poets did the Greek legends and gods; Jerusalem and Zion commonly appear in 
the poetic diction of the church as a term for ecclesza, the Christians are called plebs hebrea, 
etc. Onthe other hand they speak of Homer, of Jupiter, of the Medes and Persians, asif they 
themselves were living in the age of the Roman poets.’”’ Because of this confusion of imagery, 
Jupiter often replaces the Christian God (e. g., in the Confessio Goliae ; ‘sed cor patet Jovi’’), 
and Venus is substitute for the Virgin Mary. For further suggestive discussion cf, Francke, 
pp. 33 ff.; Pannenborg, Forschungen zur de utschen Geschichte, Vol. XI, p. 225; and especially 
Ronca, Cultura medievale (1891), pp. 126 ff., who calls attention to the Goliae dialogus inter 
aquam et vinum (Wright, Walter Mapes, p. 87; Novati, Carmina medii aevi, p. 58) in which 
Thetis and Lyaeus appear befure the throne of God and plead their case with a large num- 
ber of citations from the Bible. 


2As many allusions indicate: ‘“ Laici non capiunt ea quae sunt vatis,’’ ‘* Literatos 
convocat decus virginale, laicorum execrat pectus bestiale,” ‘ Jacet ordo clericalis in 
respectu laicalis,” ‘‘aestimetur autem laicus ut brutus, nam ad artem surdus est et 
mutus,” etc. 
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early Middle Ages, in order to determine how much it may con- 
tain of the themes and the figures which vernacular poetry later 
employed. It requires no prophetic vision to see that in this 
Latin lies buried many a secret for which students of national and 
native poetic art have long been hunting, or which in their lack 
of full knowledge they believe to have found elsewhere. In some 
ways the task is an enormous one, for it should include not merely 
the examination of Latin school poetry but must search indus- 
triously through chronicles and sermons, prose treatises of many 
sorts, MSS of excerpts and apologues, exempla and tales, artes 
dictamini et metrici, religious and philosophical tracts, historical 
records. When the work has been finished, we shall find the 
truth of a fact which has often been discovered before: culture 
filters down to the more illiterate people from above, but the 
reaction is at least equally strong—the conscious and learned 
literature of the favored class everywhere mirrors the homely 
wisdom and the innate poetry of humbler souls, no matter how 
far from its original form and purpose such popular lore may have 
been brought by scholastic transfiguration. 

Pending such investigation, however, we must be content to 
note the disparity of devices and tricks which separates goliard 
poetry from courtly lyrics as well as from poetry of the more 
popular sort. Because of the limits of our space one or two illus- 
trations must suffice. 

In one of Nigel Wireker’s poems' the three Fates come upon 
a girl of such radiant beauty that Jupiter himself would have 
suffered banishment from heaven for seven years rather than give 
her up. This picture is repeated with more or less furbishing in 
school verse until it becomes a wearying commonplace. Geoffrey 
of Vinesauf, for example, writes: 


Si Jupiter illis 
Temporibus vidisset eam: nec in Amphitrionem 
Luderet Alemenam; nec sumeret ora Dianae: 
Ut te fraudaret Callisto flore; nee Io 
Nube; nec Antiopam satyro; nec Agenore natam 
Tauro; Messione nec te pastore; vel agne 


1Cf. Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, Vol. II, p. 111; Francke, p. 32. 
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Asopo genitam; vel te Didonis in anguem; 
Vel Ledam cygno; nec Danem falleret auro. 
Hanc solam coleret, omnesque videret in una.’ 


This flourish is used three times by Hilary: 


Si nunc certe regnaret Jupiter, 

Pro puella bos factus turpiter, 

Avis foret tibi similiter, 

Apud illum ut fores jugiter. 
Crede mihi, si redirent prisca Jovis saecula, 
Ganimedes jam non foret ipsius vernacula; 
Sed tu, raptus in supernis, grata luce pocula, 
Gratiora quidem nocte Jovi dares oscula. 


Nam et rector superorum, 
Raptor olim puerorum, 

Si nunc esset, tam decorum 
Ad caeleste ferret torum 
Aula tandem in superna, 
Satis prontus ad alterna, 
Nunc in toro, nunc pincerna, 
Jovi fores gratus una;? 


and oftener still in the Carmina burana; very simply in two 
cases, at other times with conscious elaboration: 


Me Corinna Jove digna nexuit. (No. 154.) 


Si me dignetur quam desidero, 
Felicitate Jovem supero. (No. 167.) 


Unde juro Musas novem, 

Quodque majus est, per Jovem, 

Qui pro Danae sumsit auri, 

Pro Europa formam tauri. (No. 168.) 


O si forte Jupiter hanc videat, 
Timeo ne pariter incaleat 

Et ad fraudes redeat, 

Sive Danaes pluens antrum 
Imbre dulci mulceat, 

Vel Europes intret taurum, 
Vel et haec congaudeat 
Rursus in olore. (No. 56.) 


1 Poetria nova, vss. 621 ff. 
2Cf, Champollion-Figeac, Hilarii versus et ludi, pp. 21, 22, 40. 
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Another picture of which the goliard never tires is that of the 
poet wounded by love." Similar personifications of Fate and of 
Fortune are extremely common, like that of Nature of which we 
have already spoken. There is often scarcely an end to the heap- 
ing up of classical and biblical instances of wisdom, greatness, 
beauty, and chastity, even in really musical and lyric pieces: one 
has but to recall the Ubi sunt strophes or the “gloss” stanzas so 
beloved of mediaeval poets: 

Inplumes aves volitant, Brunelli chordas incitant, boves in aula sali- 
tant, stivae praecones militant. In taberna Gregorius jam disputat 
inglorius, severitas Hieronimi partem causatur oboli. Augustus de seg- 
ete, Benedictus de vegete sunt colloquentes clanculo et ad macellum 
sedulo. Mariam gravat sessio, nec Marthae placet actio, jam Liae venter 
sterilis, Rachel lippescit oculis, Catonis jam rigiditas convertitur ad 
ganeas, et castitas Lucretiae turpi servit lasciviae.’ 


Such examples may be multiplied at will, as may scores of 
other classical reminiscences of one sort and another. But enough 
has been said to show the trend of things in this direction; it 
remains to present the antithesis. For just as surely as the pres- 


ence of such allusions as those above indicated show learned influ- 
ence and environment 1n the case of certain songs, a large number 
of facts of a different kind furnish indisputable testimony regard- 
ing the popular nature and origin of other lyrics. These without 
further ado I shall now proceed to sweep together as well as 
may be. 

Diction.— Richard M. Meyer has succeeded in winnowing out 
of the lighter lyrics of the Carmina burana a large number of 
Germanisms, many of which are of the simplest and most popular 
sort. Some of his examples are, as he himself recognizes, not 
absolutely convincing; that is, they may be French locutions as 
well as German ones; but in general his results in this direction 
have stood and will stand the severest test of criticism. Late 


lInstances chosen at random from the Carmina burana are: Venus me telo vulneravit; 
Cupido telum minans vibrat; tela Cupidinis aurea gesto; vulneratus a sagitta Veneris; 
dum sagittam Veneris vos sentitis; vuluus atque vulneris causas revela; telum pectore 
clausum portitavi; dulce est hoc jaculo velle vulnerari; vulnera experior; vulneratus 
nequeo sanari; Venus tela proferat in amantes puellas; et aurea Cupidinis ad jacula; ob 
quam vulneror; venenea ob hoc amoris jacula; unius in amore puellae vulneror; amor 
telum est in signis Veneris; quod feriat me Veneris jaculo; vulneror in medio cordis mei 
telo; and many more. ‘ 

2 Carmina burana, No. LXIX. 
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pandit tilia, nu ist wol breit der linden ir ast; flore decoratum 
purpureo, mit rosen underwieret; sed haec mihi penitus mors 
dulcior, aber sanfter waere mir der tot; ornantur prata floribus, 
diu heide hat gezieret sich; ver redit optatum cum gaudio, komen 
ist ein wunneclicher meie, des kunft envreut sich; such formulae 
as these found in plenty among the dance songs of a Bavarian MS 
speak with no uncertain voice of the technique of German volks- 
lieder. 

Impure rhyme.— Pursuant to hints given by Wilhelm Meyer, 
Lundius discovers the songs in the Carmina burana which exhibit 
impurity of rhyme and those which sin against the doctrine of syl- 
labic equality in verse structure to be chiefly German in origin. 
Gladly as I should accept the conclusions of Lundius to bolster 
up my argument, I cannot believe in their integrity at this time, 
for reasons elsewhere given.’ 

Certain of the themes and the manner of treating 
them in Latin lyrics have ‘been discussed in the preceding part 
of this study. I have practically nothing to add on this point, 
although the material at hand to prove popular German influence 
in a number of Latin songs which have not been treated is still 
ample. I have not used all this evidence, for it would offer 
nothing new except in the way of cumulative proof, and I have 
preferred to leave a topic the moment I believed it to be ade- 
quately set forth and verified. 

German popular poetry has a fond- 
ness for concrete illustration which shows itself in minute details.’ 
Abstract expressions of time and place are avoided by the volks- 
lied whenever possible. For “always” it says “by night as well 
as day;” ‘never’ is more graphically given by ‘‘when the ravens 
become white doves,” “when the sea stands still,” ete. We meet 
this tendency now and then, or at least the deliberate copying 
of it, in Latin verses: 


Themes. 





Popular paraphrase. 





Cum mare siccatur 
Et daemon ad astra levatur, 
Tune primo laicus 
Fit clero fidus amicus.’ 
1Cf. Appendix, infra. 2Cf. Wackernell, Das deutsche Volkslied (1890), p. 27. 


3An inscription on the church of St. Martin in Worms; Hubatsch, p. 22. 
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Ergo dum nox erit dies, 
Et dum labor erit quies, 
Et dum silva sine lignis, 
Et dum aqua erit ignis, 
Et dum mare sine velis, 
Et dum Parthus sine telis, 
Cara mihi semper eris; 
Nisi fallar, non falleris.' 


Impersonality.—Hubatsch says that the goliard songs are like 
volkslieder because they are the property of none, but pass like 
ready coins through the hands of many; because in them the 
personality of the poet is withdrawn, or what little there may be 
of it is soon sloughed off, and only that which is of universal 
interest and value remains; because goliard songs are current at 
one and the same time in different forms, of which it is difficult 
to determine the original, for in each new revision we find no 
longer the product of the individual, but the traces of many hands. 
These words of Hubatsch are not unreasonable, and for a small 
portion of goliardic poetry they may be exact and true, but person- 
ally and after much study of the situation I am afraid it is not 
well to insist strongly upon the likeness of goliard lyric to folksong 
in the matter of impersonality. For it offers us too vague and 
uncertain a clue to follow with satisfaction, and leads us almost of 
necessity to adopt the specious phrase “learned folk-poetry” to 
which I have above objected. 

The courtly poets were the first to object to the theft of their 
songs (“‘dénedieb”’); previous poets either took no heed of pla- 
giarism and made no attempt to prove ownership to their lays, or 
—what is perhaps more likely— names have been lost to us through 
the carelessness and chance of transmission. From these facts we 
can read something of the literary fashions of a time, but we can 
hardly read a similarity to popular poetry. Some of the greatest 
hymns ever written are ascribed to this or that author on the basis 
of mere rumor and tradition, innumerable poems big and little, 


1 Carmina burana, No. 168; the phrase “‘ Parthus sive telis’’ in a stanza of so popular 
a sort reminds us of the learned character of the minnegruss cited above (Part I, p. 14, 
bottom), which Mr. E. K. Rand discovers to contain a reminiscence of Pervigilium Veneris, 
vss. 47 f. 
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“comedies,” tales, sermons, etc., likewise are without definitely 


ascertainable authors and have therefore been assigned one after 
the other to almost every new head that juts up above the mediaeval 
horizon. But in few of these cases surely would we think of com- 
paring these things with volkslieder simply because they are 


anonymous. 

And as for the general and impersonal nature of many goliard 
songs, they were written in Latin and so could not hope to achieve 
the specific individualization of vernacular poems. Besides which, 
they need not be regarded as “popular’’ simply because they did 
not insist upon the extravagant claims of the ego of the poet so 
characteristic of the songs of minnedienst. 

Music.—It is possible for the scientist to deal with electricity 
without taking into consideration the lightning flash, and likewise 
we may treat long and laboriously of mediaeval Latin lyrics with- 
out a reference to mediaeval music. Songs that because of the 
accident of ink and print we see, others have heard, but all the 
melody which filled their ears is lost to us. I suspect that some- 
times music carried lyrics like lightning from one land to another, 
from one tongue to another; only thus may I explain to my 
satisfaction the quickness with which certain forms of poetry 
appear to have found diffusion throughout Europe. At the present 
time a certain light opera is being heard in many cities and coun- 
tries of our small world; it contains a waltz-song which is achiev- 
ing widespread popularity and praise. For a little while the words 
of this song are being sung in at least five languages and on two 
continents. It will live out its ephemeral day and disappear; but 
what a crux the words of this song will offer to the “investigator” 
of some future century who vainly attempts to construct the 
meaning of their popularity and their wide diffusion! He,will be 
confronted by a mummy which cannot be reawakened except 
through the miracle of music. 

And there is something about the poorest mummy-casket which 
allows us to dream of life, nay which demands that we so dream. 
And so there is much in the simplest lyrics of the Carmina burana 
which tells us of the sound of them, which leads us to set them 
to one and another of the tunes from the moderr kommersbuch 
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with some satisfaction to ourselves at least. A few of them 
may have been sung to tatters and thus have gained a terseness of 
expression, a crispness that we are accustomed to in volkslieder 
and in modern German popularizing lyrics but which contrasts 
oddly with the expressionistic tautology, the plethoric garru- 
lousness of the longer Latin poems. A study of the refrains in 
the Benedictbeuern codex similarly convinces us of the popularity 
some songs achieved when set to a catching tune. 

Terseness.— In his review of Des Knaben Wunderhorn Goethe 
speaks of the laconicism of the lyric which is the undoubted result 
of the vivid contemplation of a limited situation, of the pressure 
exerted by a deep view. I have just hinted that some of this 
crispness and tensity found in mediaeval Latin lyrics may be 
due to the circumstance of oral transmission; they have been zer- 
sungen, and nothing but the last intelligible rags of them remain. 
But in certain other short songs I believe we meet with that 
impressionistic vagueness of expression, that disregard for middle- 
terms, sprunghaftigkeit, technik des erratenlassens, which folk- 


poetry has ever used with such telling effectiveness. Not much of 
this is in our lighter ballads, it is true, but here and there if I 
mistake not there is a faint reflection of it; we should need far 
more material than we now have to justify prolonged exegesis, 
but on the other hand I do not feel like passing by the fact in 


silence. Just one citation: 


Beneath the spreading branches of this tvee [said the girl] my knight 
has often descended from his horse and stopped to tell me of his love; 
though, alas, he was ever more prone to demand of me the pledges of 
my love for him! But now that he comes no more I yet steal away to 
our leafy meeting-place and strive to keep my faith for him and be ready 
when he next appears. Where does he tarry? Nay, he is faithless as I 
am fond, he has ridden off and will never plead again for my caresses. 
Oh, if this love has played me false, who is there that can love me? 


All this the poet says and more still by implication, but after 
the manner of the volkslied he crowds it into a few words: 


Floret silva nobilis 

Floribus et foliis. 

Ubi est antiquus 
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Meus amicus? 
Hine equitavit; 
Eia! Quis me amabit? 

Refrains.—The choral stanzas of the love-lyrics in the Carmina 
burana fall into two easily distinguishable classes: (1) long and 
learned refrains;' (2) shorter ones with a more lyrical and popular 
tone. I feel no inclination to make a catalogue of these two sorts, 
for we should gain therefrom no new point of view. The first 
kind of refrain is bookish not only because of the nature of its 
content but because it is so difficult to learn and retain that we 
must suspect the singer of it to have constantly refreshed his mind 
with a glance at the page: 

Experire filia virilia 
Semper juvenilia stabilia; 
Sola sunt senilia labilia. 
Haec sunt utensilia agilia, facilia, 
gracilia, fragilia, humilia, mobilia, 
docilia, labilia, Caecilia, 
Et si qua sunt similia. 
Jolly a refrain though this may be, it defies facile memorization; 
nor may we easily suspect it to have been intercalated between the 
song of the two quatrains which it divides, for it fits the sense 
and the rhyme of them exactly. Now, while in the Carmina 
burana we have practically no other example of so extended and 


whimsical a chorus, there are a number of instances’ which argue 


with equal force against the popularity of the poems which con- 
tain them—‘‘popularity’’ in the sense of a widespread and almost 
unconscious humming of them. The presence of the longer 
refrain, then, merely indicates that more than one singer had part 
in the song—not that it was in any sense a volkslied.’ 

But the brief choral reiteration which characterizes certain of 
the shorter poems of love and wine, often with vernacular alloy, 
makes their popularity more or less certain; although in one or 


1 Wilh, Meyer is in error when he says the arranger of the Benedictbenern codex made 
an especial rubric of those simple love-songs which have the longer refrains (Ges. Abhandl., 
Vol. I, p. 326): Nos. 140-43, 145, 146. Other refrains in songs of this type like Nos. 53 and 59 
exceed the ones he mentions by several lines. 

2 E. g.. Nos. 38, 48, 53, 54, 56, 57, 115, 140, 142, 144, 

3Cf. what Wilh. Meyer has to say about No. 178 (Ges. Abhandl., Vol. I, p. 327). 
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two cases (cf. No. 125) the refrain is slight and pretty, whereas 
the poem is stilted or long-winded. 
No. 34: Fronde pausat tiliae, Cypridis in voto! 
79: Audi bela mia, mille modos Veneris da hi zevaleria. 
81: O vireat, o floreat, o gaudeat in tempore juventus! 
88: Eia, qualia amoris gaudia! 
92: Miser, miser! modo niger et ustus fortiter. 
112: Floret silva undique, nah mine gesellen ist mir we. 
121: Dulcis amor! Qui te caret hoc tempore fit vilior. 
125: Lodircundeia lodircundeia. 
136: Hyrea hyrce nazaza trillirivos. 
148: Vos igitur, 0 socii, nunc militetis Veneri. 
146: Hoi et oe! maledicantur tiliae juxta viam positae! 
164: Temporis nos ammonet lascivia. 
166: Amor improbus omnia superat, subveni! 
182: Deu sal sit vobiscum, o pecharie! Modo bibite, sortes apponite! 
191: O et o cum jubilo, largos laudet nostra concio. 
To such a list should be added the German refrains appended to 
Latin pieces, for they teach the same lesson of popularity. 
141: Manda liet, manda liet, min geselle chumet niet. 
145: Heia heia, wie si sanch; cicha cicha, wie si sanch; vincula 
vincula vincula rumpebat. 
181: Her wirt, tragent her nuo win, vrolich suln wir bi dem sin. 
NATIVE ART IN DRINKING SONGS 
I have already had occasion to speak of the bacchic songs 
which parodied religious poems.' Some of these copied the Ave- 
model closely, others like the hymn of magister Morandus devel- 
oped the form further,’ but they are all the fruit of learned imita- 
tion. In none of them can we trace any hint of nationality or 
‘birthplace, other than to assume that they had their origin in 
connection with festivals like the festae stultorum and asinorum.’ 
Another sort of drinking-song is without racial characteristics, 
This is the conjflictus between wine and water.‘ In part it may 
1Cf. Part I, p. 35. 
2Cf. Mone, Hymni latini medii aevi, Vol. I, p. 177; Wright, Early Mysteries, p. 120; 
DuMéril (1847), p. 204, (1843), p. 96; Anzeiger f. Kunde d. deut. Vorzeit, Vol. XV, p. 135; 
Chronica fratris Salimbene Parmensis (1847), p. 92; Novati, Carmina medii aevi (1883), pp. 
66, 69, Studi ¢retici (1889), p. 186; Suttina, Studi medievali, Vol. II (1907), pp. 563 ff. 
8Cf. Novati, Stud? critici, pp. 185 ff.; Chambers, Medieval Stage, Vol. I, pp. 274 ff. 
#Cf. also the “Altercatio vini et cerevisiae,” Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. XLIX (1907) 


p. 200. 
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be the outgrowth of the more popular type of eclogue and streit- 


gedicht, but in any case it is so colored by learned reference and 
scholastic diction as to belong to the “universal” and ‘‘cosmo- 
politan” kind of mediaeval Latin poetry and to conceal all traces 
of its nativity. Various versions of this poem exist,’ the frag- 
mentary one in the Carmina burana (No. 173) being the shortest 


and most vivid of them all. It was extremely popular in the 
Middle Ages and has been ascribed to Golias, Archpoet, and 
Primate. 

Certain metrical spriiche (proverbial verses) which deal with 
wine and water likewise betray no mark of their original home. 
The best known of these is the Jn cratere meo Thetis est sociata 
Lyaeo which is found in more than twenty MSS.’ It seems now 
likely that Hugo of Orleans wrote these distichs or at least gave 
them currency in his time, but we may not be sure that he invented 
their theme. The same thought appears in several rhythmic 
pieces of the Carmina buranu and was the catch of many a medi- 
aeval German drinking-song, no doubt: Reimt sich wasser nicht 
mit wein! Always, however, in learned dress: 

Cum in scypho reponuntur 
Vinum, aqua, conjunguntur; 
Talis conjunctio non est bona. (No. 173.) 
Aqua prorsus coitum 

Nequit impetrare, 

Bachus illam facile 

Solet expugnare. (No. 178.) 
Nunquam Bachus adaquari 
Se voluit, 

Nec se Liber baptizari 
Sustinuit. (No. 179.)° 

But if we do not gain the scent of unforgettable tafellieder 
fiir liedertafeln in the types of wine-songs already suggested in 


1Cf, Wright, Walter Mapes, p.87; Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, Vol. ITI, p. 78; Salimbene 
(1847), p. 218; Anzeiger f. Kunde, Vol. XV, p. 285; DuMéril (1854), p. 303; Novati, Carmina 
medii aevi, p. 58; Bibl. de V Ecole de chartes, Vol. XLVITI (1886), p. 2, ete. 

2A comparative analysis of them is given by Meyer, Gédttinger Nachrichten (1907), pp. 
149 f. 

3 Cf. also the couplet 


Qui aquam ponit in Falerno 
Sit sepultus in inferno. 


Studi medievali, Vol, II, p. 566. 
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this chapter, other poems afford us as rich indications of the 
vernacular and native art of Germany as any that we have found 
in Latin lyric dance-songs. The drinking-song Meum est propo- 
situm' cannot be cited in this connection for its parentage is not 
and perhaps never will be settled,’ but again this poem would not 


be a case in point for us, as no matter how genial it may be it is 
part and parcel of a learned goliardic poem, and without locality 
of color. Nor, for like reasons, can we lay claim to the vulgar 
Testamentum asini*® or such nobler products of the scholar’s muse 
as the originals of Gaudeamus igitur, Lauriger Horatius, and 
Dulce cum sodalibus.* Clerical models, too, such as the antiphon 
of the “service for gamesters,” Ego swm abbas cucaniensis and 


the stanza from an introit, 
Tune rorant scyphi desuper, 
Et canna pluit mustum, 
Et qui potaverit nuper, 
Bibat plus quam sit justum,* 


1 Sandys’ objection that these are the best known and most misunderstood verses of 
mediaeval poetry sounds strange in our ears; cf. Cambridge History of Eng. Lit., Vol. I, 
p. 212. Even if these lines are an allusion to the grossness of Bishop Golias and not the per- 
sonal conviction of the poet himself, how does that change matters? Fora jovial song 
these verses have always been and always will be. 

2 Wilh. Meyer’s direct attribution of the poem to “ the veritable child of Cologne, the 
thoroughly misunderstood, most genial Latin poet of the Middle Ages” (Fragmenta burana, 
p. 21) is no more certain than the similar assignment of the In cratere meo which he has 
since discovered to belong to Hugo of Orleans. He who wishes the joy of studying all the 
redactions of this poem at once may turn to Werner, Beitrdge zur Kunde d. latein. Lit. 
d. Mitielaiters. pp. 200 ff. 

3(f. especially Feifalik, “‘Studien zur Gesch. d. altbéhmischen Lit.’’ (Sitzungsber. d. 
Wiener Akad., Vol. XXXVI, No. II, p. 172), Palm, “ Latein. Lieder aus schlesischen Kloster- 
Bibliotheken ” (Abhandlungen d. schles. Gesell. (1862), No. II, p. 95), and Novati, Carmina 
medit aevi. 

The groundwork of these three notable songs is presumably to be found in originals 
of as early a date as the twelfth century. In his Gaudeamus (1879)2 Peiper printed after 

. the titles of the last two of the poems “‘Archipoetae vestigia’’ and later explained that he 
meant that they “as well as the Gaudeamus igitur rested on old foundations, and the for- 
gotten old songs which underlay them were to be traced back to the archpoet and goliardic 
verse. Cf. von Barnstein, Ubi sunt qui ante nos (1881), p. 138. Symonds likewise discovers 
that “their style is so characteristic of the Archipoeta, that I believe we may credit him 
with at least a share in their composition.”” Wine, Women and Song, p. 146. The bibliog- 
raphy concerning Gaudeamus is very extensive: it may be found conveniently in Barn- 
stein, pp. 103-12 and Kopp, Deutsches Volks- und Studentenlied in vorklassischer Z+it (1899) ; 
ef. also DuMéril (1847), p. 125; Klemming, ‘“‘ Latinska sAuger fran Sveriges med tid.” IV 
(Cantiones morales scholast, hist. in regno Sueciae olim usit. [1887], p. 16), and Enders, Eupho- 
rion, Vol. XI (1904), pp, 381-406. 

5A parody of Isaiah’s rorate coeli desuper et nubes pluant justum. Curiously enough 
this very line receives arother witty twisting in Gerald of Barri’s tale of the Englishwoman 
who pettishly answered the priest's rorate coeli desuper with “ Rorisse be rvrie ne wrthe 
nan’”’ (i. e., your rories and ories are all to no purpose). Quoted from Sandys, Cambridge 

ist of Eng. Lit., Vol. I, p. 219. 
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humorously as they may tinge this poetry of wine, can still not be 
made to yield their quota in proof of a really German art. 

But it is after all not in literal phrases, in the concrete mani- 
festations of verbal identity, that we should hunt for our proof 
that Latin drinking-songs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
reflect German tavern and tramp songs of the same period. It is 
rather in the implications of a text, its spirit and manner, that we 
get wind of the art which underlies it, of the source from which 
it comes. Gaston Paris built up his theory of popular origins for 
most of the French courtly lyrics and for all of the more objective 
types of mediaeval French song, although in but few cases and 
then dimly did the actual diction and figurative verbiage of his 
texts correspond to popular phrases.’ With equal fearlessness 
and surety of touch Winterfeld has asserted that beneath the 
thin crust of mediaeval Latin we may often discern German popu- 
lar and native art. Notker’s strength he believes to lie in a truly 
Swabian humor which gilds ‘his writing as it does that of Keller 
and Morike; Roswitha on the contrary he finds austere and taci- 
turn, hiding the inner softness of her temper so that it breaks 


forth only now and then so unexpectedly and with such elemental 


force that it reminds one of Hebbel. In translating such poems 
as Roswitha’s story of the founding of the convent at Gandersheim 
Winterfeld thinks the modern literary language inadequate, he 
argues that only provincial German diction may hope to repro- 
duce her “gnarled” Low-Saxon manner.’ 

That we do not recognize the truth of this more readily than 


1Cf. particularly Paris, ‘‘ Les origines de la poesie lyrique en France au moyen &ge” 
(Journal des savants. 1°91, 1892); Jeanroy in Petit de Julleville’s Histoire de la litter. franc., 
Vol. I, pp. 362 ff., and also Les origines (1904) 2, pp. 10 ff. 

2Cf. Winterfeld, Stilfragen (1902), pp. 11 ff.; Herrigs Archiv., Vol. CXIV, pp. 29 ff.— 
Mediaeval Latin poetry is the meeting ground for two elements: the older epic manner of 
the so-called Dark Ages, the newer lyric mannerof modernart. The former of these scholars 
have long been trying to separate from the reluctant quartz of chronicle and school-poem ; 
but the latter can be much more readily separated, I believe, and for a simple reason. We 
know so much more clearly what the canons of modern art are than we do what were those 
of dim and ancient times. One we feel instinctively, but for the other we scarcely have 
intuition; we have rather only an appreciation based upon knowledge. Whatever there- 
fore may be the success met with by investigators who have sought the early Merovingian 
epic in Gregory of Tours (cf. Kurth, Hestoire poétique des Mérovingiens [1893], Gautier in 
Julleville’s Histoire, Vol. I, pp. 49 ff., 168 f.), however we may adjudge such tests as those of 
Kdgel’s to regain alliterative lines from poems like the Waltharius; when we seek for the 
more modern heimatkunst behind and within certain mediaeval Latin lyrics of spring and 
wine we are surer of our reward. 
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the German origin of some of them.' Nor should we need to 
know that a number of them are found in other German MSS, 
more frequently in fact than is the case with love-songs. In 
reading these lyrics of the tavern and the road we are forcibly 
reminded of two things: first, that, fragmentary and second-rate 
as some of them are, they yet contain just the note which we have 
come to associate with German drinking-songs and with the songs 
of no other nation; second, that in no mediaeval Latin song which 
we do not strongly suspect at least to be German in authorship 
or coloring do we find this note. And this latter thing seems to 
me very important. There are French, and English and Italian 
love-songs written in Latin which can be told from German-Latin 
love-lyrics only after much study. But the same is not true of 
lighter Latin drinking-songs. They are either assuredly German, 
or very probably so in part at least. Not every Latin poem which 
because of its theme we carelessly label “carmen potatorium”’ is 
German — of course not. I do not know, or care, if the “drinking- 


songs” published by Winterfeld in the fourth volume of the 


Poetae latini are German; if such poems dealing with wine and 
beer as those ascribed to Marbod cr Peter of Blois can be multi- 
plied a hundredfold outside of Germany, that is again immaterial. 
There are as yet discovered so far as I know no Latin drinking- 
rounds such as those in the Benedictbeuern MS which do not 
point through more than one fact to German authorship. 

Why this should be so, I cannot imagine. I have ever won- 
dered why among the modern literatures the German alone has 
accorded its wine such high honor. There are few English songs 
which immortalize sherry and port, the French have spent but little 
elevated diction on Bordeaux or Burgundy, but the German has 
wreathed Rhine-wine and Moselle into thousands of his songs and 
in the yellow light of it spoken of what moved him most: patriot- 
ism, homesickness, bereavement, and love. Now a certain manner- 
ism, if I be not mistaken, is peculiar to German kommerslieder: 
at times it finds expression in coarse and effective parody, often it 


1E. g., No. 176: Bachus tollat vi bursarum pectora. Flavescit vinum in vitro subrubei 
coloris; No. 177: Simon in Alsatiam visitare patriam venit; No. 181: Gens teutonica nil potat 
melius; No. 174: Schuch! clamat nudus in frigore. 
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takes shape as tender mockery, sometimes it appears in the guise 
of sentimental (or maudlin) love for the maid and the scenes of 
home. 

With these things well in mind let us revert to such songs of 
love and mockery and longing as we have cited in previous chap- 
ters, many of which have doubtless come down to us because of 
their connection with the life of the tavern and the inspiration of 
festivals held within it. And then let us review the lyrics which 
deal directly with wine and visualize the scenes these call forth. 

Si quis Deciorum 
Dives officio. (No. 174.) 
This song has been rightly headed “So ist’s Spielkomment.” 
In taberna quando sumus, 
Non curamus quid sit humus. (No. 175.) 
A sigh and a mock in one before the exiled student proceeds to 
the long stanzas of the sacred parody that follows. 
Dum domus lapidea 
Foro sita cernitur, 
Et a fratris rosea 
Visus dum allicitur. (No. 176.) 
A stone-house on the market-place whose red wine allures. 


Hac in plana tabula 

Mora detur sedula, 

Pares nostrae sortes 

Pugnant sicut fortes. (No. 177.) 
The long table cleared for drinking. And the very next song 
(No. 178, stanzas 2—4)' is the type of part-song heard at the table, 
first the solo and then the chorus. 


And so we close our study as we began it with German popular 


poetry sounding in our ears and German scenes about us. How- 


ever much we may have misunderstood the meaning of some of 
the Latin records above submitted in evidence, however little we 
may have been yet able to bridge over gaps which yawn here and 
there in our testimony, one fact shines forth perhaps more clearly 


1Cf. Wilh. Meyer, Ges. Abhandl., Vol. I, p. 327. 
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than before our labor was begun: Long previous to the documented 
poetry of troubadour, trouvére, and minnesinger there existed a 
body of popular vernacular love-songs which influenced and re- 


freshed Latin lyrics of love and spring and wine, and which in 
turn these latter fed. And now I would leave my topic for a while, 
not in token of a task fulfilled but as an earnest of other work to 
come for which the present study has gathered the materials and 
built the first stepping-stones.' 

Puitie ScHUYLER ALLEN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1An Appendix to the foregoing article will appear in the January issue of this journal. 





TWO NOTES ON ADDISON 


I 
THE TEXT OF ADDISON 


Considering the long-continued popularity of Addison’s works 
and the clearly defined influence which they have exerted both at 
home and abroad, it is surprising that the texts of his writings 
have not been studied more carefully. According to Spence, 
Pope made the absurd misstatement that Addison never corrected 
or improved his poems after they had appeared in print. Asa 
matter of fact, the changes in Addison’s texts, both prose and 
verse, are very considerable and possess a genuine interest and 
value, for they aid us in ascertaining Addison’s thought and his 
method of composition. 

Addison died on June 17,1719. Shortly before his death, he 
directed Tickell to collect and publish his writings, giving him 
for this new edition a dedicatory letter addressed to James Craggs. 
It is a safe inference that Addison had contemplated issuing his 
writings in their final form, and that he would have done this, had 
he lived. Not until October, 1721, was Tickell’s edition of the 
‘‘Works of the Right Honourable Joseph Addison, in Four Vol- 
umes, printed for Jacob Tonson,” ready for subscribers.' There 
can be no doubt that Tickell did everything in his power to carry 
out the last wishes of his friend and patron. Evidently the four 
volumes were not hurried through the press, and in view of 
Tickell’s almost superstitious regard for Addison, it is not prob- 
able that he would change the text in any way. We may consider, 
then, that the many new readings in Tickell’s edition represent 
Addison’s final revision of his own work and make this the stand- 
ard text. By comparing this edition with the first editions of 
Addison’s poems, and with the original sheets and the first 
collected editions of the Tatler and Spectator, we ascertain the 
changes Addison made in his writings. 


1 Post Boy, London, October 2, 1721. 
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The two most important poems of Addison are the Letter from 
Italy and the Campaign. No changes were made in the text of 
the Letter, for Tickell reprints the poem, line for line, from the 
first edition, showing with what care Addison had composed the 
“most exquisite of his poems.” With the Campaign, the case is 
quite different. The journalistic side of this poem, if one may 
employ the phrase, has never been sufficiently recognized. The 
reports of the battle of Blenheim, and in fact, of the whole cam- 
paign, published in the London Daily Courant, August to 
November, 1704, are so closely followed in certain parts of Addi- 
son’s poem that they could be considered the sources for his 
couplets. Moreover, the Campaign, though dated 1705, was pub- 
lished on December 14, 1704, the very day the Duke of Marl- 
borough, returning from his victories, set foot in London. There 
seems to be more than a mere coincidence in this, for there are 
indications that parts of the poem at least were hastily written 
and sent to press with but little correction. Comparing this first 
edition with the text published by Tickell, we find that some 


eighteen passages have been revised. Many of the changes are 
slight ones; the following are typical of Addison’s method of 


correction. 
First edition, 1705, ll. 5, 6: 


Accept, great leader, what the Muse indites, 
That in ambitious verse records your fights. 


Realizing quite justly that he was claiming altogether too much 
for his poem, Addison changed this, Tickell’s edition, 1721, to 


Accept, great leader, what the Muse recites, 
That in ambitious verse attempts your fights. 


Speaking of the crushing defeat that Marlborough inflicted on 
the Elector of Bavaria at the assault of the Schellenberg, Addison 
writes, in the first edition, ll. 217, 218: 


While to console thy doom, th’ aspiring Gaul 
Shares thy destruction and adorns thy fall. 


Reflecting that the Elector would scarcely be consoled by the 
destruction of his French allies in whom he depended, Addison 
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changed console thy doom” to ‘‘exalt thy doom.” At times in 
the first edition the sense is awkwardly expressed. Ll. 267, 268 
read: 

The British souls low images disclaim, 

The heat of vengeance and desire of fame 

O’erlook the foe. 
To “disclaim low images” isa striking example of that vagueness 
of expression which too often marks Queen Anne verse. In 
Tickell’s edition this passage reads: 


No vulgar fears can British minds control: 
Heat of revenge, and noble pride of soul 
O’erlook the foe. 


Probably the majority of readers know the Campaign only 


from Macaulay’s account of it in his essay on Addison, and the 
impression received from this essay is that Addison avoided in a 
rational way bombastic and- fictitious accounts of Marlborough’s 
bravery and of the multitudes he had slain. In reality, some of 
the couplets in the first edition are worthy of the censure 
Macaulay bestows on John Phillips’ Blenheim. As an example, 
ll. 152-154, 1705, read: 
heaps on heaps expire, 
Whole nations, trampled into dirt and bruised, 
In one promiscuous carnage lie confused. 


The anti-climax “and bruised” surely deserved a place beside the 
other citations from the Campaign to be found in the Art of 
Sinking. Tickell prints this as follows: 


heaps on heaps expire, 
Nations with nations mixed confusedly die, 
And lost in one promiscuous carnage lie. 


For a final example from the Campaign, ll. 315-20, tirst edition, 
read: 

The rout begins, the Gallic squadrons run, 

And rush in crowds to meet the fate they shun; 

Thousands of fiery steeds with wounds transfixed 

Floating in gore, with their dead masters mixed, 

Midst heaps of broken spears and standards lie, 

And in the Danube’s bloody whirl-pool die. 
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This is bad enough, and Addison’s revision can hardly be called 
a success, for he merely changes the second line of the quotation 
to “‘Compelled in crowds,” and in place of the final couplet sub- 
stitutes: 


” 


Midst heaps of spears and standards driven arouad, 
Lie in the Danube’s bloody whir]-pools drowned. 


It is interesting to notice, in leaving the Campaign, that Addison 
never retouched the fortune-bringing simile of the Angel who 
‘‘rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm.” 

It is in the Spectators that Addison’s method of revision is best 
shown. There are three editions of these papers to be considered: 
first, the daily sheets, March 1, 1711 to December 6, 1712, and 
June 18, to December 20, 1714. We shall call these S 1. Sec- 
ondly, the first collected edition (S 2) eight volumes, volumes 
one to seven, 1712-13, volume eight, 1715; and thirdly, Tickell’s 
edition, 1721, which we shall designate S 3. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, these three texts have never been collated. In his three- 
volume edition of the Spectator (Routledge, 1883), Professor 
Henry Morley attemped to collate S 1 and 8S 2, but the work is 


very inaccurately done and cannot be relied upon. In his edition 
of the papers on Paradise Lost, Professor Arber collated S 1 and 
S 2 but not 83. The following points have been noted in col- 
lating the three texts of eighty Spectator papers, not taken in 
regular order but from the beginning, the middle, and the end of 


the series. 

1. Addison sought for graceful, musical expression and he 
shows in his corrections an unusual regard foreuphony. Again and 
again he makes changes in the text—changes in sentence construc- 
tion, transposition of words, the substitution of one synonym for 
another—and these revisions appear inexplicable until the sentence 
is read aloud. General assertions are always hazardous, yet it 
seems safe to say that no other prose-writer of his day equaled 
Addison in this endeavor to please the “nice ear.” The hissing 
of the sibilants, the repetition of the same vowel and consonant 
sounds, a monotony of cadence, all these faults are avoided by a 
large number of textual! changes, and often the revision that satis- 
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fies him in S 2 does not please him in S 3, which gives a different 
reading. 

2. So far as the sense of his corrections is concerned, Addi- 
son’s moderation, his constant desire to tone down or qualify his 
assertions is most striking. Not merely is he afraid of overstate- 
ment, but at times he restricts the most innocent assertion in a 
manner that is fairly amusing. Numerous examples could be 
given. In Spectator, No. 165, speaking of the French phrases 
used in the English reports of the battles against the French, 
he writes that he is so bewildered at the strange words he meets 
that “I do not know which side has the better of it.” In S 2 
and S 3 this becomes ‘‘I scarce know.” He begins his first paper 
on Paradise Lost, No. 267, with the phrase “There is nothing 
in Nature so irksome as general discourses.” Considering this 
to be too bold a remark, he changes it in 8 2 and S 3 to ‘‘There 
is nothing in Nature more irksome than general discourses.”” In 
this same paper, inS 1 and 8 2 he states that if Milton had opened 
Paradise Lost with the account of the battle of the angels and 
the creation of the world (‘which he cast into the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh books’), he would have destroyed the unity of the poem. 
He softens this assertion in S 3 by adding ‘in my opinion.” 
This is typical of many revisions, for he frequently adds in S 2 
and S 3 such a qualifying phrase as ‘‘to every impartial judge” 
or inserts a “‘ perhaps.” 

3. The papers on which Addison expended the greatest care 
were his criticisms of Paradise Lost. Appearing on successive 
Saturdays, it seems probable that they were written in no undue 
haste, and there was ample time to revise them before they were 
printed in S 1, yet comparing S 3 with S 1 we find that he has 
changed twenty-two passages in No. 267, twenty in No. 273, and 
eighteen in No. 285. It is evident that he desired these papers 
to stand the test of the most searching criticism. 

In Spectator, No. 470, Addison, in his best mood, ridicules 
the laborious editors of the Latin poets for their insistence upon 
offering the reader all the various readings of the most trivial text. 
The satire is not inapplicable to some modern editors of our Eng- 
lish classics, and yet it is hardly useless pedantry to observe how 
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Addison in his prose proved the truth of Waller’s verses, and 


showed that 
faultless writing is the effect of care. 
Our lines reformed, and not composed in haste, 
Polished like marble, would like marble last. 


II 
ADDISON AND THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS 


In Johnson’s Life of Addison occurs the following passage: 
‘He descended now and then to lower disquisitions and by a seri- 
ous display of the beauties of Chevy Chase exposed himself to the 
ridicule of Wagstaffe, who bestowed a like pompous character on 
Tom Thumb.” This allusion to Wagstaffe and his parody of 
Addison’s criticism is not adequately explained in any edition of 
Johnson’s Lives; indeed, the latest and best one, Birkbeck Hill’s, 
though very fully annotated, passes over these lines without com- 
ment and merely gives the full title of the pamphlet on Tom 
Thumb and refers the reader to Dilke’s discussion of its author- 
ship. This matter has much to interest the student of the times 
both for the light it throws on Addison’s criticisms and for the 
information it yields concerning the attitude of the reading public. 

Addison’s papers on the ballads, Spectator, Nos. 70, 74, and 
85, are too well known to be described at length. In the first 
two numbers he discusses Chevy Chase, giving many quotations 
from it; in the last paper he praises the Babes in the Wood. 
Realizing that his appreciation of these poems would seem absurd 
and utterly indefensible to the readers of his day, Addison 
endeavors to justify his admiration by finding in these ballads 
numerous parallels to the Aeneid and Iliad. It is needless to 
say that these parallels were far fetched and consequently offered 
a good opportunity for parody, as did his attempt to read into the 


ballads a high moral purpose. To sum up the matter in a phrase, 
Addison’s taste was right but his method of defending his taste 


was a poor one. 

In answer to these papers on the ballads, there appeared a 
pamphlet published by John Morphew. Consisting of twenty- 
four pages, it bore the title ‘4 Comment on the History of Tom 
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Thumb, price three pence, London, 1711” and omitted any state- 
ment of the author’s name. Addison’s first paper on the ballads, 
No. 70, appeared May 21,1711. I have been unable to ascertain 
the date of publication of the first edition of the Comment. There 
is no mention of it in the London Daily Courant, and the Exam- 
iner, which was published by Morphew and would naturally con- 
tain a notice of a pamphlet from his press, has no word concern- 
ing it. The Post Man, August 16 to 18, 1711, contains the 
following advertisement: “This day is published on fine Paper A 
Comment upon the History of Tom Thumb, tha 2d Edition Cor- 
rected. Printed for J. Morphew near Stationer’s Hall, pr. 3d. 
N. B. There is a Sham sort printed on bad Paper, full of errors, 
and contains not above half the other, whereby the Sense of it is 
very much perverted.” Less than three months after Addison’s 
first paper on the ballads, there had appeared two editions of the 
parody and a third garbled one. Evidently the public was greatly 
interested in the matter. 

Both the first and second editions of the Comment were pub- 
lished anonymously, but it was later included in the Collected 
Works of William Wagstaffe, London, 1725. In Notes and 
Queries, 3d S., Vol. I, p. 381; Vol. II, p. 396 (reprinted in 
Papers of a Critic, Vol. I, 369, London, 1875) Sir Charles 
Dilke advanced a theory, and supported it by some strong argu- 
ments, that these writings attributed to Wagstaffe were written in 
reality by Swift. Especially does the Comment on Tom Thumb 
resemble Swift’s work, for it contains not only, as Dilke remarked, 
girds at Bentley and Blackmore quite in Swift’s manner, but its 
reference to the Royal Society and its attack on modern criticism 
are thoroughly in keeping with the Tale of a Tub. The ‘‘Second 
corrected edition”’ of the Comment contains very few changes in the 
text and its chief emendations are that it places in italics its sar- 
castic allusions to Addison’s statements, and introduces a slight- 
ing reference to Toland. In every way this pamphlet conforms 
to Swift’s “Vive la bagatelle,” it is certainly written in his style; 
but more important than the question of its authorship is its 
reflection of the popular opinion of the ballads as a form of 
doggerel, unworthy of serious consideration. 
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Following Addison’s method the author of the Comment justi- 
fies his admiration for ‘Tom Thumb” by showing that it contains 
thoughts and phrases ‘‘agreeable to the Best Greek and Latin 
poets.” The following examples are typical: 

The following stanza continues the Miracle and brings the Fairy 
Queen and her Subjects, who gives him his name,and Makes him a Pres- 
ent of his Apparel 

Whereas she clothed him fine and brave, 
In Garments richly fair, 
The which did serve him many years 
In seemly sort to wear. 
So Virgil of Queen Dido’s Present to Ascanius 
Hoc Juvenum egregium praestanti munere donat 
and again 
Quem candida Dido 
Esse sui dederat Monumentum et pignus Amoris. (P. 10.) 


Gainst whom these noble Knights did run 
Sir Chion and the rest, 

But still Tom Thumb with all his might, 
Did bear away the best 


Et primum ante omnes victorem appellat Acesten 
Which made the courtiers all aghast 
Obstupuere animi. (P. 17.) 

The text of the Comment is written in Swift’s vein of irony, 
for Addison’s praise of the ballads is quoted sarcastically, word 
for word, and the most trivial, wretched lines in “Tom Thumb” 
are gravely examined for their historical and ethical import. 
The Comment is more than a parody of the ballads, an expression 
of undisguised contempt for them, it is asneer at the taste of a man 
foolish enough to admire them—in other words, Addison was 
attacked as vigorously as Chevy Chase or the Babes in the Wood. 

On January 8, 1712, appeared the first and second volumes of 
the first collected edition of the Spectator, containing Addison’s 
papers on the ballads. He had revised these papers, and as we 
have stated, one of the features of his revision was his toning 
down or qualifying statements, which to the ordinary reader 
appear quite moderate. Certainly Addison must have read the 
“Tom Thumb” pamphlet, and Henry Morley notices that the 
revisions in the ballad papers show that he “flinched a little” 
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(The Spectator, ed. by Henry Morley, 1883, Vol. I, p. 318). This 
is putting the case somewhat too strongly. He had said that the 
numbers of Chevy Chase were ‘‘very soncrous;” he changes this 
to “sonorous;” he had spoken of the thoughts in the Babes in 
the Wood as “wonderfully natural;” in the revision he omits the 
adjective “wonderfully.” Speaking of this same ballad he had 
said that its incidents “are such as Virgil himself would have 
touched upon, had the like story been told by that divine poet,” 
and in the revision he had dropped the reference to Virgil and 
contented himself with saying that the “incidents are such as are 


*! Considering the many eulogis- 


the most proper to excite pity. 
tic phrases he left unaltered, this is hardly to be called flinching. 
But he went further than this, for in his second paper on Chevy 
Chase he inserted a phrase, which, considering Addison’s nature, 
was more than the retort courteous. Speaking of ‘‘Witherington’s 
behaviour” in the ballad, he writes ‘‘though I am satisfied your 
little buffoon readers (who have seen the passage ridiculed in 
Hudibras) will not be able to take the beauty of it: for which 
reason I dare not so much as quote it.” With this characteriza- 
tion of such critics as the author of the Comment, Addison leaves 
his defense of the ballads. Contemptuous ridicule had not shaken 
in the least his admiration for them and when he turns again from 
prose to verse composition we feel that the ballads have even 
affected his style, for we may attribute, in part, to their influence 
that sincere and deep feeling, that directness of expression which 
we find in his hymns, but which are lacking in the much-praised 
Letter from Italy and the fortune-bringing Campaign. 
Epwarp Buiss REED 
YaLE COLLEGE 


1The Comment uses this phrase with withering sarcasm (p. 5). 














THE WELL OF LIFE AND THE TREE OF LIFE’ 
(The Faery Queen, Bk. I, ec. xi.) 


The general significance of the combat between the Redcross 
Knight and the Dragon has never needed discussion, because it is 
unmistakable. After his various minor spiritual contests, now 
successes and now failures, in company first with Heavenly Truth 
and then with Falsehood, and after the spiritual regimen of the 
House of Holiness, the champion of Holiness, the human soul in 
quest of salvation, must fight the crowning fight with the enemy 
of mankind, the Devil. Various commentators will express the idea 
in various ways, but concerning the general sense of the spiritual, as 
distinguished from the historical, allegory, there can be no dispute. 
The details, on the other hand, are not altogether so evident, and 
it is with the most important of these that the present paper has 
to do. 


The combat, naturally enough, is much the longest and most 
doubtful in the book. At the end of a day of fighting, in which 
the knight has been unable to hurt his enemy seriously, the mon- 
ster breathes out a “flake of fire” which so sorely scorches him 
that he would fain cast off his armor. He is then easily beaten 
to the ground. 


It fortuned (as fayre it then befell,) 

Behynd his backe, unweeting, where he stood, 
Of auncient time there was a springing well, 
From which fast trickled forth a silver flood, 
Full of great vertues, and for med’cine good. 
Whylome, before that cursed dragon got 

That happy land, and all with innocent blood 
Defyld those sacred waves, it rightly hot 

The Well of Life, ne yet his vertues had forgot. 


1 After this paper had been finished and submitted for publication the writer discovered 
that, as far back as 1871, in Nutes and Queries, 4th ser., Vol. VII, p. 2, the interpretation here 
urged had been suggested by Thomas Keightley. Since Keightley did not argue the point, but 
contented himself with a two-line suggestion, and since his view has been ignored by all 
subsequent commentators, the paper seemed still to have enough raisun d’étre to warrant 
its publication. 
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For unto life the dead it could restore, 

And guilt of sinfull crimes cleane wash away; 

Those that with sicknesse were infected sore 

It could recure, and aged long decay 

Renew, as one were borne that very day. 

Both Silo this, and Jordan, did excell, 

And th’ English Bath, and eke the German Spau, 

Ne can Cephise, nor Hebrus match this well: 

Into the same the knight back overthrowen fell. 
There he lies over night. In the morning, refreshed and strength- 
ened, he renews the combat with better success. He manages to 
hew off one paw and the better part of the tail of the beast. Again, 
however, he is overcome by the deadly fire, and again falls, this 
time at the foot of a tree. 

There grew a goodly tree him faire beside, 

Loaden with fruit and apples rosy redd, 

As they in pare vermilion had beene dide, 

Whereof great vertues over all were redd: 

For happy life to all which thereon fedd, 

And life eke everlasting did befall: 


Great God it planted in that blessed stedd 
With his Almighty hand, and did it call 
The Tree of Life, the crime of our first fathers fall. 


In all the world like was not to be fownd, 

Save in that soile, where all good things did grow, 

And freely sprong out of the fruitfull grownd, 

As incorrupted Nature did them sow, 

Till that dredd dragon all did overthrow. 

Another like faire tree eke grew thereby, 

Whereof who so did eat, eftsoones did know 

Both good and ill: O mournfull memory! 

That tree through one mans fault hath doen us all to dy. 


From that first tree forth flowd, as from a well, 

A trickling streame of balme, most soveraine 

And dainty deare, which on the ground still fell, 

And overflowed all the fertile plaine, 

As it had deawed bene with timely raine: 

Life and long health that gracious ointment gave, 

And deadly wounds could heale, and reare againe 

The sencelesse corse appointed for the grave. 

Into that same he fell: which did from death him save. 
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Another night passes; then a second time he rises in the morning 
with increased vigor, which now enables him to end the enterprise. 
The beast makes toward him with open mouth, he thrusts his 
sword down into its maw, and the long fight is over. 

Some commentators on the allegory of this three-day battle 
between the Knight of Holiness and the old Dragon have seen in 
it a reference to Christ’s harrowing of Hell and his resurrection 
on the third day, and of course, among various meanings more 
or less definitely in the poet’s mind that may very well have been 
one. The fact that the battle lasts three days, however, might 
seem to be more naturally explainable by the poet’s desire to throw 
emphasis, narrative or allegorical or both, upon the Well of Life 
and the Tree of Life. Each of these marks a definite stage in the 
battle, which he could best indicate by the interval of night. What, 
then, do this well and this tree, so emphasized, stand for? 

Most of those critics who deal with the allegory of the poem, 
including Ruskin, Henry Morley, J. E. Whitney, Max Hoffmann, 
and others, have nothing to say upon this point at all, nothing 
definite. For them the battle has meaning only as a whole. A 
few treat it more or less specifically. Upton points out the relation 
of this well and this tree to the river and tree of Rev. 22: 1, 2: 

And he shewed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. And in the midst of 
the street of it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 


As for any particular allegorical sense which the poet may have 
intended them to bear, however, Upton has only one hint to 
offer. In comment upon the line (stanza 34) “So new this new- 
borne knight to battell new did rise,’ he remarks “ New-born, i. e., 
being as it were regenerated by baptism in the well of life”— 
which leaves us uncertain whether or no he takes the well to repre- 
sent definitely the sacrament of baptism. For the tree he has no 
explanation. Dean Kitchin is more comprehensive, but also 
very “general”: 

The well, the trees of life, and of the knowledge of good and ill, are 
intended to indicate the allegorical meaning of the struggle, as between 
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Holiness and the Devil; and to shew that (in accordance with the Ang- 
lican views on grace) man by himself cannot prevail against evil. ... . 
This “holy water” from the well of life is . ... simply allegorical of 
spiritual comfort and help in the struggle. 


With this somewhat vague interpretation Professor Percival 
(editor, like Dean Kitchin, of Book I separately) is not content. 
He feels, apparently, that the Well of Life and the Tree of Life 
must stand for definite facts or ideas, and, casting about for such, 
lights upon the gospel and Christ. “In the allegory,” he writes, 
“the well stands for the doctrines and ordinances of the Gospel.” 
As for the tree: “In the Ayenbite of Inwyt, 95 ff., is an elaborate 
allegory on the tree of life, ‘that is Jesu Crist’”—and Spenser, 
he declares, also means Christ. Mr. W. H. Hill (a third editor 
of Book I separately) accepts these interpretations of Professor 
Percival and adds a comment inspired apparently by Upton. Of 
the knight issuing from the well ‘“‘new-borne”’ he says: “an allu- 
sion is intended to the doctrine of Regeneration. The Knight 
cannot conquer evil in his own strength: he must be born again 
of water and the spirit.” 

Of these four commentators, then, Upton and Mr. Hill associate 
the Well of Life more or less closely with the sacrament of Bap- 
tism, and so does Professor Percival in a note not transcribed here; 
yet the two latter assert that it stands for the gospel, and even 
Upton does not say unmistakably that it represents Baptism; his 
“as it were” leaves him uncommitted. The meaning of the poet, 
however, is spoken in words that would seem to be decisive. After 
telling how the knight, rising refreshed from the well, is enabled 
to wound his enemy in the head, he remarks (stanza 36): 


I wote not whether the revenging steele 
Were hardned with that holy water dew, 
Wherein he fell, or sharper edge did feele, 
Or his baptized hands now greater grew, 
Or other secret vertue did ensew..... 


“Holy water’ and “baptized” surely make the reference to the 

sacrament as clear as may be, and enable us even to go farther; 

for if by the well Spenser means Baptism, it seems most likely 

that by the tree he means, not Christ, but the other sacrament, 
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the Lord’s Supper. In fact, the best commentary upon this long 
battle with the Dragon is to be found in the Anglican Catechism: 

Question. How many sacraments hath Christ ordained in his 
Church? 

Answer. Two only, as generally necessary to salvation, that is to say, 
Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord. 

This part concerning the sacraments, to be sure, was not added 
to the Catechism till the Hampton Court Conference of 1604, five 
years after Spenser’s death. It did no more, however, than express 
what was already contained or implied in Article 25 of the church: 
the idea that Baptism and the Holy Communion were “generally 
necessary to salvation” was the idea of Spenser’s own day. In 
any case, that he should construct an allegory on Holiness in 
which these two fundamental institutions of Christianity should 
merely be glanced at, or ignored altogether, is surely unthinkable. 

To consider their appropriateness to this particular passage of 
the book: Hitherto the knight has been engaged with individual 
sins. He has overcome Error (specifically, the sins of “private 
judgment”’), he has succumbed to the wiles of Falsehood (speci- 
fically, Romanism), he has defeated Spiritual Joylessness, he has 
been enthralled to Carnal Pride, he has barely escaped Despair. 
To none of these conflicts could the two sacraments be especially 
appropriate. But now he is engaged with the spiritual enemy of 
mankind, the Devil (or, as Hoffmann puts it, the power of original 
sin): it is the conflict that sums up all the others, the conflict that 
concerns his final salvation. At this point, the more one considers 
the matter, the more inevitable it seems that his victory should 
come by the spiritual aid of the sacraments “generally necessary 
to salvation.” 

The conviction is strengthened when one considers the previous 
canto, that devoted to the House of Holiness. There we find 
mention of Penance, of the seven good works established by 
Catholic theology, and of other such institutions. That Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are not mentioned or figured there would 
indicate that the poet must have reserved them for another place. 

That there has been so much uncertainty in the interpretation 
of well and tree is probably due to vagueness in the allegorical 
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description of them. The abundant details rather cloud than 
declare the hidden sense: they are heaped up with too little regard 
for doctrine. And this is altogether characteristic of the poet, 
for though he could at times render the very life of an embodied 
idea with unmistakable vividness, he was also prone to be drawn 
aside by his fancy into overelaboration of merely picturesque or 
allusive detail. If one reads the stanzas in question, however, it 
will be clear that they express Baptism and the Lord’s Supper at 
least as well as they do the gospel and Christ, and, in the end, 
though matters of allegorical interpretation can hardly be argued 
with absolute conclusiveness, the meaning here suggested seems 
to me to have in its favor the weight of superior probability. 
R. E. Nett DopGe 
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PEARL 212 ff. 


The editors print ll. 212-16 of The Pearl as follows (minor 
differences, of punctuation, etc., disregarded ): 


Her ble more blazt ben whallez bon;? 

As schorne golde schyr her fax penne schon 
On schylderej pat leghe vnlapped ly;te. 
Her depe colour jet wonted non 

Of precious perle in porfy] py3te. 


The translators render: 


(Gollanez, London, 1891) 
whiter than whale-bone was her hue. 
Her locks shone then as bright pure gold,— 
loose un her shoulders so softly they lay,— 
though deep their colour, they needed not 
those precious pearls on her rebe bedight. 


(Coulton, London, 1906) 
Her hue more white than walrus-bone. 
As gold refined her tresses shone, 
That on her shoulders lay loose and light; 
Their deep colour yet needed none 
Of the precious pearls that her robe bedight. 


(Mitchell, New York, 1906) 
She stood more white than whale-tooth’s hue. 
Her loosened locks, that gold exceed, 
Flowed wandering, o’er her shoulders curled; 
Though dark their gold, they scarce did need 
For contrast fair her robe impearled. 
(Osgood, Princeton, 1907) 
Her hue was paler than ivory. Her hair glistened like bright shorn 
gold, as it lay loose and light upon her shoulders. Yet her color was 


deep, wanting not the adornment of the precious pearls in broidery all 
about. 


Gollancz’s note is: “Her depe colour yet wonted non: lit. 
‘yet her (or their) deep colour needed naught,’ i. e. ‘was nowise 


1L, 178 is: ‘Hyr vysage whyt as playn yuore.’ 
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inferior to.’ I render ‘their,’ referring to fax, a singular noun 
with a plural idea; it seems to me a distinct loss to the beauty of 
the passage to take the word as the fem. possessive.” 

Osgood’s comment is: ‘colour. At 753 colour implies white- 
ness, but here a ruddy hue. This mingling of white and red is a 
convention; cf. Destr. Troy 304 f.: 

Hir chekes full choise as the chalke white, 

As the rose was the rud pat raiked hom in. 
Cf. Boddeker 156. 34; Watriquet, Dit de la Feste du Conte 
de Flandre 295: ‘si vermaus et si blanz;” also ib. 171, 186, 
272, 273.” 

None of the renderings of the last two lines seems very satis- 
factory. As against Gollancz’s interpretation of fax as plural’ 
may be adduced Gawayne 181: 


Fayre fannand fax vymbefoldes his shulderes; 
Purity 1689-91: 
Faxe fyltered, & felt flosed hym vmbe, 
bat schad fro his schulderes to his schyre wykes 
& twenty-folde twynande hit to his tos rajt. 
Bone Florence 1545-46 (quoted by NED.): 
Then they lowsyd hur feyre faxe, 
That was yelowe as the waxe. 

This sufficiently disposes of the renderings of Gollancz, Coulton, 
and Mitchell. Osgood’s theory that the maiden’s complexion is 
blended of the rose and the lily is not only at variance with the 
general pearliness of the poem, but is flatly contradicted by 1. 212. 
Then, according to NED., depe (deep) is not used to character- 
ize color before 1550, and hence “her color was deep” seems to 
lack authority. 

A word as to wonted. Gollancz, Coulton, and Mitchell trans- 
late by “needed,” “‘did need;” but is there any authority for this 
sense so early? For the Chaucerian instances of the verb Skeat 
gives such meanings as “be absent,” “be lacking,” ‘fail,’’ ‘‘lack,” 
“be free from,” etc. Osgood’s “wanting not” is ambiguous; 

1 Feax takes a singular verb in OE; thus Zlfric, Hom. 2. 434.7; Past. Care 139.17; Wulf- 


stan 148. 4. 
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does it mean ‘needing not,” or “not deprived of”?' In either 
case, it is not easy to see the relevance of the clause to that which 


precedes, nor what is the meaning of the “Yet” with which the 


sentence begins.” 

Now all these difficulties can be obviated by reading color, and 
translating as “collar.” To the reading color there can be no 
objection. Not only does the word occur in that precise form 
(22), but there are also fauor (968), jflauorez (87), cloystor 
(969); cf. bor (964), flor (29, 208, 962), flor- (195), tor (966), 
corte (701), cortayse (433, 469, 481), corte; (754), cortaysly 
(381), cortaysye (432, 444, 456, 457, 468, 469, 480, 481), por- 
chace (744), porchasez (439), porfyl (216) etc.; the preference 
for -or is shown even by such forms as fasor (431), tresor (237, 
331), harporez (881), supplantorez (440), -cortel (203), yor 
(761). Against these, in words of French derivation, we have 
only flowred (270), flowrez (208)— -ow- instead of -ow-—and 
oure (530, 551), hourez (555). It follows that the abbrevi- 
ation over o need never be represented by uv in this text, but 
should rather be understood as r. The rimes in stanzas 36 and 
81 will render this abundantly evident. 

As there is no objection to reading color in 1. 215, so it can 
readily be shown that “collar” is an appropriate rendering. 
While coler is the usual ME. form, color does occur. Thus in 
The Flower and the Leaf (145-48): 


Many a riche stoon 
Was set [up-] on the purfils, out of dout, 
Of colors, sleves, and traines round about, 
As gret[e] perles, round and orient, etc. 


Here the collars have “purfils,’ and the “purfils” are set with 
pearls, so that it is hardly necessary to multiply proofs. One or 
two other quotations are confirmatory: 


The Flower and the Leaf 214-15: 


About their nekkes, with gret perles set, 
Colers brode. 


1It is only fair to say that the glossary in his edition has ‘‘ lack,” 
2The glossary has “besides,” “‘ further.” 
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The Assembly of Ladies 524-30: 
And what purfyl there was, and in what wyse, 
So as I can, I shal it you devyse. 
After a sort the coller and the vent, 
Lyk as ermyne is mad in purfeling ; 
With grete perles, ful fyne and orient, 
They were couched, al after oon worching, 
With dyamonds in stede of powdering.' 

As stanzas 17-19 are chiefly devoted to a description of the 
maiden’s pearl-embroidered vesture, and of the pearls which form 
her crown and brooch, it is not surprising that, in stanza 18, the 
poet should proceed downward from her crown to her collar, by 
way of her face, her hair, and her shoulders, and thus pass, in the 
next stanza, to the flawless pearl—evidently symbolical in a pecul- 
that constitutes the jewel at her breast. 

ALBERT S. Cook 
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1Canon Pietro Cesola, in his Pilgrimage to Jerusalem in the Year 1494, transl. Newett, 
Manchest, r, 1907, says (p. 194): ‘‘ Those who can afford it, and also those who cannot, dress 
very splendidly, and have magnificent jewels and pearls in the trimming round their collars.” 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF LITURGICAL 
DRAMA AT ROUEN' 


Although the liturgico-dramatic offices connected with the 
cathedral at Rouen during the Middle Ages have been an object 
of study for at least two centuries,’ it appears that by no means all 
of the pertinent information has yet been brought forward, and 
that part of the accessible information is unreliable. The purpose 
of the present article is to contribute to the subject certain new 
texts from manuscripts, and to estimate the validity of certain 


texts already published. 
I 


The existence of the two dramatic offices contained in the first 
text that I offer has been generally known since 1893, when Mon- 
sieur A. Gasté called attention to them and printed extracts from 


one of them.’ To the desire, repeatedly expressed,‘ for a complete 


1 It will be observed that in the texts published in this article the rubrics are printed in 
italics, the abbreviations of the manuscripts being expanded in Roman type. The liturgical 
text itself is printed in Roman type, with expansions in italics. 

2See Bibliographical Note at the end of this article. Tothat bibliography one may add 
the following references bearing upon the liturgical peculiarities and the liturgica) dramatic 
offices of Rouen: Dissertution sur la légitimité des bréviaires de France en général, et du bré- 
viaire de Rouen en particulier, par M. ——— (Faris, 1830); [L’Abbé Bourdin], Des liturgies 
francaises en général et de la liturgie normande en particulier (Paris, 1856); Langlois, 
Mémvire sur les variations de la liturgie de Rouen (Rouen, 1861); A. Collette, Histoire du 
bréviuire de Rouen (Rouen, 1902), pp. 81-151; L’Abbé Picard, in Précis analytique des tra- 
vaux de l Académie de Rouen, XLIX (1847), 373-82; Revue du clergé frungais, XXXIII 
(1902-3), 240-49: A. Collette et A. Bourdon, Histoire de la Maittrise de Rowen (Rouen, 1892), 
pp. 18-27; [Dom Pommeraye]. Histoire de l’église cathédrale de Rouen (Rouen, 1686), pp. 620, 

21; P. Aubry, La musique et les musiciens d’église en Normandie au XIIle siécle (Paris, 
1905), pp. 23-30; T. Bonnin, Regestrum Visitationum Archiepiscopi Rothomugensis (Rouen, 
1852), pp. 44, 166, 167, 197, 384, 431, 517; Le Graduel de l’égiise cathédrale de Rouen au XIIIe 
siécle, 2 vols. (Rouen, 1907), Vol. I, pp. 13-16, 31-33, 58-62, 193-98; J. Loth, La cathédrale de 
Ruuen (Rouen, 1879), pp. 569-71; L. Delisle, ‘‘ Un livre de chosur normano-sicilien,”’ Journal 
des savants (1908), pp. 42-49; Voyages liturgiques de France .... par le Sikur de Moléon 
(Paris, 1718), p. 305; Edmund Bishop, “Holy Week Rites of Sarum, Hereford, and Rouen 
Compared,” Transactions of the Society of St. Osmund, Vol. I, Part 1V, pp. 77-100. 

3A, Gasté, Les drames liturgiques de la cathédrale de Rowen (Evreux, 1893), pp. 33, 34, 
53-56. 1 may mention the fact that this indispensable study exists in three forms: (1) An 
article, under the title given above, in Annales de la Faculté de Lettres de Caen, 4me Année, 
No. 1, pp. 1-18; No. 2, pp. 95-131; (2) An enlarged version of the same article under the same 
title in Revue catholique de Normandie, January, 1893, pp. 349-72; March, pp. 477-500; May, 
pp. 593-605; (3) A repriut of (2). My references throughout are to (3), the reprint. 

4See W. Meyer, Fragmenta Burana (Berlin, 1901), p. 41; E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval 
Stage (Oxford, 1903), Vol, II, pp. 43, 48,n.1; H. Anz, Die lateinische Magierspiele (Leipzig, 
1905), p. 1i. 
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text of these two dramatic offices, there has been hitherto, I 
believe, no response. 

The manuscript under consideration bears the mark, H. 304, 
in the Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Médecine, Montpellier.’ 
Since former descriptions of the manuscript have been incomplete, 
and since an indication of its exact contents is important for an 
understanding of the text that I present below, I offer the follow- 
ing information. 

Montpellier MS H. 304 measures 176 256 millimeters, and 
contains 51 folios of substantial parchment bound in dark gray 
cloth. The collation may be expressed as follows: 

a-aqit8 b’ @2t+1+4 d 4 (4wanting) ef f10 +1 gs wanting) B2 


On the recto of the second fly-leaf at the beginning of the codex 


we read: 

Joannis de Bayeux Episcopi Abrincensis ad Maurilium. Rotoma- 
gensis ecclesiae Archiepiscopum Collectio ex Sententijs ss Patrum et 
consuetudinibus diuersarum ecclesiarum eorum quae ad divini cultus 
officia pertinent. Concilium habitum Rotomagi anno MLXXIV. Capitula 
Concilij apud Wintoniam celebrati. Concilium habitum apud Illebonam 
anno MLXXX, cuius capitula et canones inseruntur. Alitgarii Liber de 
octo Vitijs et eorum Remedijs. Eiusdem de Virtutibus et actuali Vita; 
desunt II extrema capita. 

Copex MS. 
BrpuioTtHecaE BueERIANAE 
D. 71. 
MDCCXXI. 


The codex contains the following articles. 


1. Fols. 1'-1": Praeceptum de eo quod observandum est si ceciderit cor- 
pus vel sanguis Domini. 
2. Fols. 2"-22": Johannis de Bayeux, Abrincensis tune episcopi, de officio 
ecclesiastico.” 
1See Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques des Départements, 
Tome | (Paris, 1849), p. 408. From this description I adopt the titles of the articles con- 
tained inthe manuscript. See also Migne’s Nouvelle encyclopédie théologique, Vol. XL (1853), 
col. 592. I wish to express my gratitu:ie to Monsieur Henri Omont, through whose kindness 
this manuscript was deposited for my study in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
2This version of the Liber de Offcits Ecclesiasticis of Jean d’Avranches is somewhat 
more complete, at the end and elsewhere, than is the edition of 1679, Joannis Abrincensis 
Episcopi deinde Rotomagensis Archiepiscopi Liber De Officiis Eccl-siasticis. Notis D. Joan- 
nis Prevotii .... wllu«tratus. Rotomagi, 1679. One passage not found in this edition but 
found in Montpellier MS H. 304 may be seen below, p. 4,n. 5. The MS, or MSS, used in the 
edition of 1679 are thus referred to on the title-page: Primum ex codice MS. coenobii Salico- 
sani in lucem editus, nunc ex MS. codice bibliothecae Bigotianae auctus et emendatus. The 
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3. Fols. 23*-24": Concilium Rothomagense (anno 1074, praeside eodem 
Johanne). 

4. Fols. 24*-24": Concilii Wintonensis canones XVI. 

5. Fols. 24°-27": Concilium Illebonense (anno 1080, eodem Joanne prae- 
side). 

6. Fols. 28'-42" (27" is blank): Fragmentum operis de ratione divini 
officii (incerti auctoris). 

7. Fols. 43"-43": Gregorii papae epistola ad Secundinum monachum. 

. Fols. 44"-44": Sermo ad monachos (incerti auctoris). 

9. Fols. 45'-51": Halitgarii episcopi Cameracensis de vitiis et virtutibus 
libri IT. 

The part of the codex with which we are especially concerned 
is No. 6: “Fragmentum operis de ratione divini officii (incerti 
auctoris).” The Fragment begins at the very top of folio 28" as 
follows: 

. cantantur, uel quo sacrificium celebratur, duo simul nisi aliquis 
interpositus fuerit, non sedeant. Igitur sacra auctoritate prohibitum est 
ne aliquis clericus post solis occasum per plateas uel uias absque neces- 
sitate wel testimonio bonorum uirorum pergat, nulliusque domum absque 
licentia decani uel fideli testimonio intret. Qui autem istud preceptum 
uiolauerit, tribus diebus ab inicio matitunalis officii usque ad finem com- 
pletorii ita in ecclesia maneat, ut inde nisi causa prandendi uel purgandi 
exeat. 


The Fragment ends at the very bottom of folio 42’, in the 
midst of the Officitwm Stellae, as may be seen below. The several 
articles in the codex are written in several different hands, all 
of the twelfth century. The Fragment was all written by one 


2.2) 


scribe, in a hand seen nowhere else in the codex.’ 

Since the Fragment is found in a codex containing several 
documents explicitly connected with Normandy and with Rouen, 
and since Rouen was eminent during the later Middle Ages for its 
liturgical dramas, one is inclined to presume, provisionally, that 
the Fragment, with its dramatic offices, is also connected with 
Normandy, if not with Rouen itself. M.Gasté, however, the only 
editor of this edition was Le Brun Desmarettes, who under the pseudonym, DeMoléon, pub- 
lished Voyages liturgiques de France (Paris, 1718). See Revue du chant grégorien, XI (192-3), 
p.191,n.1. The edition of 1679 is reprinted by Migne, Patrologia Latina, CX LVII, cols. 15-116. 
Since Migne reproduces accurately all the points in which I wish to refer to this work, I 
shall make my references to the more accessible reprint. U. Chevalier is preparing a new 


edition of the Liber de Officits Ecclesiasticis. See Rev. du chant grég., loc. cit., and A. Col- 
lette, Histoire du bréviaire de Rouen (Rouen, 1902), p. 65, n. 3. 


1This manuscript contains no music. 
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writer who, so far as I know, has discussed this special point, 
believes that this document and the dramatic offices are “d’un 


auteur d’une autre province.”' 


For this opinion Gasté seems to 
have two reasons. In the first place he quotes, probably from the 
Fragment,’ the following passage, which gives preliminary direc- 
tions concerning the Offictum Pastorum: 

Interim praeparentur VII juvenes, amictis et albis et tunicis induti, 
baculos in manibus ferentes, in similitudine pastorum. 


Regarding this excerpt Gasté says, “‘Ce simple détail, mais carac- 
téristique, me ferait croire que le traité incomplet de Ratione 
divini officii, qui contient les offices des Pasteurs et de l’ Etoile, et 
qui se trouve, dans le MS. de Montpellier, & la suite du Liber de 
Offictis Ecclesiasticis de Jean d’Avranches et d’autres opuscules 
d’origine normande, est d’un auteur d’une autre province.”* The 


writer’s reasoning seems to be that since in connection with the 
Officium Pastorum contained in well-known Rouen Ordinaria‘ 
there is no rubric similar to that quoted above from the Fragment, 
this latter document cannot be associated with Rouen. 

This argument loses all its force, I believe, before the follow- 
ing considerations: 

1. The version of the Liber de Officiis Ecclesiasticis of Jean 
d’Avranches contained in the Montpellier codex offers the pre- 
cise rubric pointed out by Gasté as peculiar to the Fragment. 

Interim preparentur vii iuuenes, amictis et albis et tunicis induti, 
baculos in manibus ferentes, in similitudine pastorum.® 

1Gasté, p. 34. 

2 Gasté does not tell us (pp. 33, 34) from what part of the Montpellier MS he quotes, and 


evidently he was not aware of the fact that this precise passage occurs twice in this MS, in 
the Fragment (fol. 32r) and in the treatise of Jean d’Avranches (fol. 9r). 

3 Gasté, p. 34. 

*The Oficium Pastorum from Rouen MS Y. 110 (Ordinarium Rothomagense) is printed 
(with some variants from Rouen MS Y. 108) by Gasté, pp. 25-32. The text from Bibl. Nat. MS 
lat. 1213 (Ordinarium Rothomagense) is printed below. 

5 Montpellier MS H. 304, fol. 9". The MS or MSS used by Le Prévost in his edition of 
Jean d’Avranches did not contain this detail (see Migne, CXLVII, 41); hence (hambers 
(Med-aeval Stage, I1, 43-44) inferred, from “‘the absence of any reference to the Officium 
Pastorum by John of Avranches,” that this observance was not known at Rouen until later 
—later, that is, than about 1070. One may observe that the “vii iuuenes” in the rubric 
quoted from the Montpellier MS has a parallel in the following rubic from the Officium 
Pastorum in the Roueu Gradual (Bibl. Nat. MS 905, fol. 12r): 

“ Hoc audientes vii pueri stantes in altv loco dicant .... 
To be sure, the “vii pueri” are the angels who sing the Gloria in excelsis, and are not 
‘“* pastores,” as are the “ vii iuuenes”’ of the Montpellier MS. Since no other Rouen Oficium 
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There can be no doubt that Jean d’Avranches wrote for Rouen, 
or certainly, at least, for the provincia of Rouen.' The “simple 
détail, mais caractéristique” is, then, a mark of relationship 
between Rouen and the Fragment, rather than a point of diver- 
gence between them. . 

2. The Officium Pastorum of the Fragment as a whole agrees 
strikingly with the similar texts incontestably connected with 


Rouen.’ 

Gasté’s other reason for refusing to associate the Fragment 
with Rouen is that the Officium Stellae in the Fragment is con- 
spicuously different from the similar officia known to have been 
performed at Rouen.’ This reason has force, and, in fact, the 
differences referred to are so important that one could hardly 
admit a connection with Rouen without strong positive evidence. 
Such evidence can, I think, be found. 

In the part of the Fragment that is placed under the rubric, 
De Festiuitatibus Sanctorum,‘ we read, 


He sunt autem festiuitates que more dominicali celebrantur, excepto 
quod Matutinum non dicatur: Siluestri, Sebastiani, Vincentii, Agnetis, 
Cecilie, Agathe, Cathedre® Sancti Petri, Geruasii, Translationis Sancti 
Martini, Wandregisili, Germani, Inuentionis Sancti Stephani, Remigii, 
Georgii, Leodegarii, Romani, Audoeni, Lucie uirginis, et alie que placu- 
erint; et omnium sanctorum pontificum qui huic ecclesie prefuerunt.° 


Pastorum has a rubric like this one from Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 904, appointing ‘‘ vii pueri” to 
sing the Gloria in excelsis, one might apply Gasté’s reasoning and argue from “ce simple 
détail” that MS 904 does not come from Rouen. But it incontestably does. 

1See below, p.6,n.2. Mr. Edmund Bishop characterizes the De Officiis Ecclesiasticis 
of John of Avranches as “ Rouen ceremonial of the eleventh century” (Transactions of the 
Society of St. Osmund, Vol. I, Part 1V, p. 99). 

2The similar Rouen texts are found in Gasté, pp. 25-32, from Rouen MS Y. 110, fol. 
22r-23r; in E. de Coussemaker, Drames liturgiques au moyen dge (Rennes, 1860), pp. 235-41, 
from Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 904, fol. 11v-12v; in the text below from Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 1213, 
pp. 17, 18. 

3I refer to Ronen MS Y. 110, fol. 38v-39r, printed by Gasté, pp. 49-52; Bibl. Nat. MS 
lat. 904, fol. 23¥-30r, printed by Coussemaker, pp. 242-49; and Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 1213, pp. 34, 
35, printed below. The Officium Stellae in the Montpellier Fragment differs not only from 
these three Rouen texts, but also from all the other Oficia Stellae with which I am 
acquainted. 


4Montprllier MS H. 304, fol. 40r. 
5 MS, cathedra. 
6 Jd., fol. 4i. The same passage is found also in the Liber de Officiis Ecclesiasticis of 
Jean d’Avranches. See Migne, Pat. Lat., CXLVILI, 61. 
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This enumeration of saints at once attaches the Fragment indis- 
putably to Rouen.' It has been suggested that the placing of 
the great Rouen saints, Romanus and Audoenus, in a list of 
saints of a lower order at Rouen may indicate that the writer was 
composing his treatise not for Rouen alone, but for the provincia 
of Rouen.’ In any case, the document cannot be disassociated 
from the use of Rouen, and an ‘‘auteur d’une autre province” 
is, I think, out of the question. 


TEXT FROM FRAGMENTUM OPERIS DE RATIONE 
DIVINI OFFICIT? 


[fol. 41°] De Die Dominico 


Dies dominicus ita celebratur. In Sabbato, psalmis diet cum 
antiphonis suis dictis, et capitulo dicto, responsorium a duobus clericis 
absque cappis cantetur, quod hymnus sequatur; et ad Magnificat altare 
incensetur. In Matutinis Inuitatorium a duobus clericis absque cappis 
cantetur. Nouem l/ectiones et nouem responsoria dicantur. Te Deum 
laudamus, excepto Aduentu et Quadragesima, dicatur. Hymnus in 
Nocturnis et Matutinis Laudibus dicatur. In Matutinis Laudibus, 
exceptis prefatis temporibus, una tantum antiphona cantetur. Post 
Primam processio fiat, ut predictum est. Officium cum duobus cantori- 
bus celebretur. Ministri ita induantur: diaconus dalmatica, subdiaconus 
tunica, duo in albis, qui candelabra, et unus qui thuribulum deferat. 
Gradale duo iuuenes in albis canant, et duo cum cappis Alleluia.‘ 


1 For the sanctorale of Rouen see the calendars in Rouen MS Y. 110, fols. 1*-6v; Bibl. 
Nat. MSS lats. 1266 A., fols. 133-38, and 1213, fols. C-G; A. Collette, Histoire du brériaire de 
Rouen (Rouen, 1902), pp. 153-94; H. Loriquet, J. Pothier, and A. Collette, Le graduel de 
Yéglise cathédrale de Rouen au xiii® siécle (Rouen, 1907), Vol. I, pp. 6-11. 123-40; Vol. II, 
Introduction. For the identification of the saints in the list quoted above see Bibliotheca 
Hagiouraphica Latina antiquae et mediae aetatis, ediderunt Socii Bollandi«ni (Bruxellis, 
1898-99); H. Grotefend, Zeitrechnung des Deutschen Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, Bd. II, 
Abtheilung II, pp. 55 ff. S:e also Gams, Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae \Ratis- 
bonae, 1873), pp. 613-15. On the same list of saints in the treatise of Jean d’Avranches see 
Migne, Pat, Lat., CXLVIT, col. 116. See also L. Delisle, Journal des savant: (1908), p. 44. 

2See Migne, Pat, Lat., CKLVII, col. 116, where the comment on the precisely similar 
list of saints in the treatise of Jean d’'Avranches applies equally well to the li-t in the 
Fragment. The list of saints in the treatise of Jean d’Avranches of course attaches that 
work also to the provincia of Rouen, an attachment that is inevitable from Jean’s eminent 
association with that provincia. A discussion of the fact that the author of the Fragment 
seems to have borrowed many considerable passages from the treatise of Jean d’Avranches 
is no part of my present study. A discussion of these relations will probably form part of 
Chevalier’s forthcoming edition of the Liber de Oficiis Ecclesiasticis. 

3 Montpellier MS H. 34, fol. 41r-4:, 

#Tuis paragraph, which has, obviously, no essential connection with the dramatic 
offices, I present merely in order to make clear the exact position of the dramatic offices in 
the Fragment, and tv show that in this paragraph (as in many others) the Fragment agrees 
exactly with the Liber de Officiis Ecclesiasticis of Jean d’Avranches (see Migne, Pat. Lat., 
CXLVII, 61, 62). 
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Quia' ecclesiastica officia diwersi diuerse celebrant, quedam que 
communi ordine omisimus inserere, hoc in loco congruum nobis uidetur 
annotare.” 

[OFFICIUM PASTORUM | 


In Natiuitate Domini, finito Te Deum laudamus, pueri in uno loco 
ecclesie baculis se sustentantes in similitudine Pastorum consistant. 
Unus autem puer in excelso, amictu et alba indutus, in similitudine 
Angeli Natiuitatem Domini annuntiantis, hunc uersum dicens : 

Nolite timere, ecce enim euangelizo uobis gaudium magnum, quod 
erit omni populo, quia natus est uobis hodie saluator mundi in ciuitate 
Dauid, et hoc uobis signum: Inuenietis infantem pannis inuolutum et 
positum in presepio. 

Sint item plures pueri dextra et sinistra parte similiter indutt, qui, 
finita prefata antiphona, incipiant cantando. Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
et in terra pax hominibus bone uoluntatis, alleluia, alleluia. 

Hoc iterum finito, Pastores, subsequentem antiphonam cantantes, 
ad locum in quo paratum fuit Presepe accedant: Transeamus usque 
Bethleem et uideamus hoc verbum quod factum est quod fecit Dominus 
et ostendit nobis. : 

Quem dum intrauerint, duo clerici qui [fol. 41"] ad presepe fuerint 
incipiant cantare: Quem queritis in presepe, pastores, dicite? 

Pastores respondebunt: Saluatorem Xpistum Dominum infantem, 
pannis inuolutum, secundum sermonem angelicum. 

Ad Presepe stantes iterum dicant: Adest hic paruulus cum Maria 
matre sua, de quo dudum uaticinando Ysaias dixerat propheta: Ecce 
uirgo concipiet et pariet filium et nomen eivs Emmanuel dicetur. 

Pastores: Natus est nobis hodie saluator qui est Xpistue Dominus 
in ciuitate Dauid. 

Te Deum laudamus. 

Quo finito, idem Pastores incipiant Introitum: Dominus dixit ad 
me, et regant chorum ad omnem Missam. Finita Missa, incipiat 

1 At this point in his treatise Jean d’Avranciies proceeds to symbolistic generalizations 
upon what has preceded. It is in the comparative absence of symbolism that the Fragment 
differs most essentially from the treatise of Jean d’Avranclhes. Since the Fragment agrees 
with the Liber of Jean not only in many details but also in general scope, and since at the 
point where the dramatic offices are a ‘ded in the Fragment Jean is practically at the end 
of his treatise, 1 infer that very little is lost at the end of the Fragment—probably only the 
end of the Officium Stellae, and, since such is mentioned in the body of the Fragment 
(fol. 37%), an Officium Sepulchri. 

2The Oficium Pastorum, Officium Stellae, and Offictum Sepulchri are mentioned in the 
body of the Fragment iu connection with Christmas, Epiphany, and Easter respectively as 
follows: “.... Te Deum laudamus alta uoce incipiat. Interim preparentur vii iuuenes 
amictis et albis et tunicis induti, baculos in manibus ferent:s in similitudine pastorum, 
qui, finito Presepis Oficio, iu prima Missa usque ad finem Matutinorum regent chorum” 
(Montpellier MS H. 304, fol. 32r); “. . . . Te Deum lnudamusincipiat. Deinde Stelle Oficium 


sequatur” (id., fol. 33r); “. . . . Post tercium responsorium Oficium Sepulchri celebretur” 
(id., fol. 37¥). 
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Presul uersum: Benedictus qui uenit in nomine Domini. Deinde, Deus 
in adiutorium, cum Gloria Patri, et Alleluia. Postea incipiat cantor 
antiphonam: Quem uidistis, usque, Quis apparuit, et Pastores dicant: 
Natum uidimus, usque in finem. Postea incipiant Pastores: Dominus 
regnauit, et ad finem regendo chorum ipsi Matutinas perducant. Finita 
collecta Matutinarum, cantetur antiphona: Ecce completa sunt omnia, 
cum subsequenti collecta: Deus qui salutis eterne. 


[OFFICIUM STELLAE] 
Officium Stelle ita celebretur. Ubi Stella apparebit, dicat Rex 
stans post altare maius: Stella fulgore nimio rutilat. 
Alter, aliunde ueniens ex dextera parte, dicat: Que regem regum 
natum monstrat. 
Tercius a sinistra weniens dicat: Quem uenturum olim prophetia 
signauerat. 
Regi a dextera uenienti dicat Rex medius: Pax tibi, frater. 
Cui respondeat idem cum alio a sinistra ueniente: Pax quoque tibi, 
sese osculando. Quo finito, chorus cantet antiphonam: Hec primum 
orientales fines collustrans illarum colonis partium magne rei prebuit 
signum hec illos tres magos insignes prudentie capaces ad adorandum 
regem natum perduxit dicentes: 
Et interim Reges, alter alteri ostendendo Stellam baculis innuentes 
erectis dicat medius: Ecce stella! 
Alter in dextera dicat: Et ecce stella. 
Tercius in sinistra dicat: Et ecce urrit stella! 
Quo finito, dicant Reges: Eamus ergo et inquiramus eum, offerentes 
ei munera, aurum,' thus, ef myrram. 
Herodi in throno suo residenti dicat Internuntius: Salue, rex 
Tudeorum. 
Huic Rex econtra: Salue[t] te gratia mea. 
Item Internuntius: Assunt nobis, Domine Rex, uiri ignoti ab oriente 
uenientes nouiter natum quendam regem queritantes. 
Rex econtra: 
Anteuenire iube quo possim singula scire, 
Qui sint, cur ueniant, quo nos rumore requirant. 
Item Internuntius: Quod mandas citiws, Rex, milite perficietur. 
Quo peracto, Internuntius rediens ad Magos dicat: Que sit causa 
uie? Qui uos, uel unde uenitis, dicite. 
Cui Magi: (fol. 42°} 
Rex est causa uie; reges sumus ex Arabitis, huc uenientes; 
Querimus hic regem regnantibus imperitantem, 
Quem natum mundo lactat Iudaica uirgo. 
Internuntius Herodi: Reges sunt, ut dicunt, ex Arabitis, 
regum regnantibus imperitantem queritantes. 
1MS, durum. 208 
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Rex Internuntio: Ad nos uocentur, ut eorum a nobis sermones audi- 
antur. 

Internuntius Magis: Regia uos mandata uocant; non segniter ite. 

Internuntius precedens reges Herodi nuntiat, baculo innuendo .: 

En magi ueniunt, 
et regem regum natum stella duce requirunt. 
Portant insonti sua munera cuncta regenti. 
Quo finito, medius Rex Herodi dicat: 
Salue, rex populi fortis, dominator et orbis, 
Quid uis edissere nobis? 

Quem osculetur Herodes, faciendo eum sedere in dextera parte sui. 
Alter in dextera Herodi dicat: Ase ai ase elo allo abadac crazai nubera 
satai loamedech amos ebraisim loasetiedet inbedo addoro otiso bedoranso 
i et o iomo bello o illa et cum marmoysen aharon eft cum cizarene raui- 
dete qui adonay moy. 

Hunce osculando iubeat Herodes sedere iuxta priorem. Tertius in 
sinistra Herodi dicat: O some tholica lama ha osome tholica lama ma 
chenapi ha thomena. 

De quo Herodes faciat ut de prioribus, quibus Herodes dicat : Regem 
quem queritis natum esse quo signo didicistis? 

Magi econtra: Illum natum esse didicimus in oriente stella monstrante. 

Hic ostendant Magi stellam baculis, quibus Rex: Si illum regnare 
creditis, dicite nobis. 

Item Magi: Illum regnare fatentes cum misticis muneribus de terra 
longinqua adorare uenimus, trinum Deum uenerantes tribus cum muneri- 
bus. 

Primus Rex erigens se a sede genuflexo ante Herodem dicat. 
Auro regem. 

Secundus similiter dicat: Thure sacerdotem. 

Tercius similiter dicat: Myrra mortalem. 

Herodes Epistolariis: Huc, simiste mei, disertos pagina scribas pro- 
phetica ad me uocate. 

Quo finito, Epistolarii uenientes ad scribas dicant: Vos legis periti 
a rege uocati, cum prophetarum libris properando uenite. 

Scribe cum Epistolariis uenientes dicant Herodi. Dissere, Rex, quid 
uis, assumus ecce tibi. 

Quibus Rex: O uos scribe, interrogati dicite si quid de hoc puero 
scriptum uideretis in libro. 

Huic Scribe: Vidimus, Domine, in prophetarum lineis nasci Xpistum 
in Bethleem, ciuitate Dauid, propheta sic uaticinante. 

Quo finito chorus dicat: Betleem, non es minima, 

usque in finem.' Quo audito, Herodes prospiciens in libro prophetie 

1In the MS a black line is drawn through the words, ‘“‘usque in finem,” perhaps by a 
later hand. 
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iratus proiciat. Deinde dicat Magis: Ite, et de puero diligenter inuesti- 
gate, et inuento, redeuntes mihi renuntiate ut et ego [fol. 42”] ueniens 
adorem eum. 

Qui redeuntes ab Herode insinuando sibi inter se preuisam stellam 
dicant: Ecce stella in oriente preuisa iterum precedit nos lucida. 

Qui gradientes uwersus presepe interrogent Pastores obuiam factos: 
Pastores, dicite quidnam uidistis et annunciate Xpisti natiuitatem. 

Quibus Pastores respondeant: Infantem uidimus pannis inuolutum 
et choros angelorum laudantes saluatorem. 

Quo audito Magi inde transeuntes cantent : 

Quem non preualent propria magnitudine 
Celi terre atque maria anphisepere, 
De uirgineo natus utero ponitur in presepio. 
Sermo cecinit quem uatidicus stant simul bos ef asinus. 
Sed oritur stella lucida prebitura domino obsequia. 
Quem Balaam ex Iudaica _ oriturum dixerat prosapia. 
Hec nostrorum oculos _fulguranti lumine perstrinxit prouidos. 
Atque ipsos preuia ducens ad cunabula perduxit uilia. 
His peruenientibus ad Presepe dicant Obstetrices : 
Qui sunt hii qui, stella duce, nos adeuntes inaudita ferunt? 

Magi econtra: Nos sumus, quos cernitis, reges Tharsis et Arabum et 
Saba, dona ferentes Xpisto regi nato Domino, quem, stella deducente, 
adorare uenimus. 

Item Obstetrices aperiendo Presepe dicant: Ecce puer adest quem 
queritis. Iam properaie, adorate, quia ipse est redemptio mundi. 

Quo uiso, primus Magus aurum offerendo in terram prostratus dicat : 
Salue, Rex, secwlorum, cuius ad imperium uniuersa pauescunt, suscipe 
nunc aurum, regis signum. 

Secundus thus offerendo subinfera[t]: Domine, Rex eterne glorie, 
suscipere dignare thus sicut Deus uerus. 

Tercius mirram offerendo dicat : 

Puer iacens in presepe, 
Tamen imperans ubique, 
Suscipe mirram signum sepulture. 


His adorantibus puer quasi Angelus desuper stans cantet: Impleta 
sunt omnia que prophetice dicta sunt; ite, uiam remeantes aliam, nec 
delatores tanti reges puniendi eritis. 

Quo expleto, Magi aliunde redeuntes cantent : O magnum misterium, 
usque in finem. Iilis redeuntibus Internuntius dicat Herodi: Delusus 
es, Domine, magi uiam redierunt aliam. i 

Qua peracta, Filius Herodis ad patrem: Salue, pater inclite, salue, 
rex egregie, qui ubique imperans sceptra tenens regia. 

Cui Herodes: Fili amantissime, digne laudis munere, laudis pompam 
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regie tuo gerens nomine, rex est natus fortior nobis, ef potentior uereor 
ne nos exturbet nostri! regni solio. 
Item Filius patri: 
Contra natum puerum, contra illum regulum, 
Iube, pater, maximum imminere premium. 


Hac peracta, Duces tenentes nudatos gladios dicant Herodi: De- 
cerne, Domine, uindicari iram tuam, iube occidi pueros, forte inter occisos 
occidetur et puer. 

Herodes acceptum gladium librans hac et illac reddat hac quo 
a 


II 


In previous seaches among the liturgical documents at Rouen 
for liturgico-dramatic texts, one manuscript of importance for our 
subject seems to have been entirely overlooked. I refer to MS 222 
(olim, 551) in the Bibliothéque de la Ville at Rouen, of which we 
have the following official description: 

Processionale ad usum S. Audoeni Rothomagensis. XIII® siécle. 
Parchemin. 92 feuillet. 172 sur 110 millim. Rel. mod. (Saint-Ouen de 
Rouen.—Ancien n°. A. 345).° 
The assignment of the manuscript to the use of the monastic 
church of St. Ouen at Rouen may rest upon the inscription, in a 
cursive hand of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, at the top 
of the first folio, ‘‘ Ex lib. S. Audoeni Rotg. Congreg. 8. Mauri.” I 
can find no other authority for this assignment, which, in any case, I 
believe to be wrong. The frequent occurrence of the word, archi- 


episcopus, throughout the rubrics‘ seems to me clearly to indicate 
that the manuscript was written for use in the Cathedral of Rouen, 
with the usages of which, both processional and dramatic, it agrees 
throughout. 

Of dramatic offices the manuscript contains only the Officiwm 
Stellae (fragmentary) and the Offictum Peregrinorum.’ Since 
the manuscript has suffered considerable laceration and loss of 


1MS, nris. 

2 Here ends the page and the Fragment. 

3’ Cutalogue général des manuscripts des bibliothéques de France, Tome I (Paris, 1866), 
p. 44. 

4Cf. fols. 8, 15v, 18¥, 217, 27v, 40v, 4iv. I find nothing at all in the rubrics to suggest 
monastic usage. 

5 These twodramatic offices are provided with music, in square notation on four red lines. 
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leaves,’ one is tempted to suppose that it may once have contained 
others of the dramatic offices characteristic of Rouen;’ but for 
this I can offer no positive evidence. 


[OFFICIUM STELLAE]* 

[fol. 4"] . . . . [pue]rum, ita dicentes: Salue, Princeps seculorum. 

Tune primus accipiens aurum a ministro suo offerat et dicat : Su[s}- 
cipe, Rex, aurum. 

Secundus offerens thus ita dicat: Tolle thus, tu uere Deus. 

Tercius offerat mirram, et dicat: Mirram, signum sepulture. 

Orantibus Magis et quasi sopitis* quidam puer, alba et amictu in- 
dutus quasi angelus, ante altare illis dicat hanc antiphonam: Impleta 
sunt omnia que prophetice dicta sunt. Ite, uiam redeuntes aliam, ne 
delatores tanti regis puniendi eritis. 

Finita antiphona, cantor incipiat hoc responsorium, et intret pro- 
cessio chorum, et fiat oblatio a clero et populo: Tria sunt munera pre- 
ciosa que obtulerunt Magi Domino in die ista, et habent in se diuina mis- 
teria, in aurum ut [fol. 4%] ostendatur Regis potencia, in thure sacerdotem 
magnum considera, et in mirra dominicam sepulturam. Versus: Salutis 
nostre auctorem Magi uenerati sunt in cunabulis, et de thesauris suis 
misticas ei munerum species obtulerunt. In aurum. 


Sequatur Missa, ad quam tres Reges regant chorum, qui cantent 
Kyrie fons, Alleluia, Versum: Vidimus, Sanctus, et Agnus festiue.° 


[OFFICIUM PEREGRINORUM]* 

[fol. 43"] Feria secunda’ in Matutinis, processio ut in die Pasche. 
In Vesperis similiter, excepto quod duo tantum de maiori sede regant 
chorum, et duo similiter'de maiori sede cantent Alleluia, Redemptionem. 
Ad Vesperas post tres psalmos, finita antiphona, duo de secunda sede 
cantent hoc responsorium: Hee dies. Versus: Dicant nunc Israhel, 
quoniam bonus, quoniam in seculum | [fol. 43°] misericordia eius. Duo 
regentes chorum: Alleluya. Versus: Nonne cor nostrum ardens erat in 
nobis, de Ihesu dum loqueretur nobis in uia? Versus: Resurrexit Domi- 
nus. Antiphona: Et coegerunt illum dicentes, mane nobiscum quia 
asuesperascit, alleluya. Psalmus: Magnificat. 

1 The loss of leaves in the extant gatherings will appear in the following collation: 
a2+1 (3 wanting) b6 ¢ 16 (7, 10, 14, 15, 16 wanting) d8 e¢ £8 g6 h4 {10 j2 k12 114, 

2See Bibliographical Note at the end of this article. 

3 Rouen, Bibliothdque de la Ville, MS 222 (olim, A. 551), fols. 4r-4v, Fol. 3, which cer- 
tainly contained the first part of this dramatic office, is torn out. 

4 Between quasi and sopitis the MS has a blank space sufficient for receiving such a 
word as sompno (see the other texts of the Rouen Officium Stellae) , no sign of which appears. 
In the blank space a hand of a century later has inserted the word in. 

5The rubric, Dominica infra Octauam, follows immediately. 

6 Rouen, Bibliothdque de la Ville, MS 222 (olim, A. 551), fols. 43r-45r, 


7 Easter Monday. 
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Post Benedicamus fiat Processio ad Fontes, ut in die Pasche, et pro- 
cessione stante in medio nauis ecclesie et cantante psalmum: In exitu, 
circa finem psalmi duo clerici de secunda sede induti tunicis et desuper 
capis in transuersum portantes baculos et peras in similitudinem Pere- 
grinorum intrent ecclesiam per dextram portam occidentalem et lento 
pede uenientes usque ad processionem. Cum finitus fuerit psalmus, 
subsistentes in capite processionis incipiant cantare hymnum: Thesu, 
nostra redemptio, et cum cantauerint usque ad locum illum, Nos tuo 
uultu sal ties], tunc quidam sacerdos indutus alba et amictu, nudus pedes 
crucem ferens in manibus intret ecclesiam per sinistram portam occi- 
dentalem et ueniens usque ad eos uultu demisso subito stet inter illos et 
dicat : [fol. 44*]. 

Qui sunt bii sermones quos confertis ad inuicem ambulantes, et estis 
tristes. 

Peregrini quasi admirantes et eum respicientes dicant: Tu solus 
peregrinus es in Iherusalem, et non cognouisti que facta sunt in illa hiis 
diebus ? 

Sacerdos interroget : Que? 

Peregrini respondeant: De Thesu Nazareno, qui fuit uir propheta, 
potens in opere et sermone coram Deo et omni populo. 

Sacerdos utrimque respiciens dicat: O stulti et tardi’ corde ad cre- 
dendum in omnibus que locuti sunt prophete! Nonne sic oportuit pati 
Xpistum et ita intrare in gloriam [fol. 44"] suam? 

Quibus dictis, statim recedat sacerdos fingens se longius ire, et 
Peregrini festinanter prosequentes eum detineant quasi ad hospicium 
inuitantes et trahentes baculum ostendentes Castellum, et dicentes: 
Mane nobiscum quoniam aduesperascit, et inclinata est iam dies. Sol 
uergens ad occasum suadet ut nostrum uelis hospicium, placent enim 
sermones tui quos refers de resurrectione magistri nostri. 

Et ita cantantes ducant eum usque ad tabernaculum in medio nauis 
ecclesie in similitudinem Castelli Emaus preparatum. Quo cum ascen- 
derint et ad mensam ibi paratam sederint et Dominus inter eos sedens 
panem eis fregerit, in fractione panis agnitus ab illis subito recedens 
ab occulis eorum euanescat. Illi autem quasi stupefacti surgentes can- 
tent uersus processionales: Alleluia, cum Versu: Nonne cor nostrum. 
Quo reiterato uertant se uersus pulpitum et cantent hunc uersum sequen- 
ter: Dic nobis, Maria, quid uidisti in uia? 

Tune quidam de maiori sede indutus dalmatica et amictu et uinctus 
in modum mulieris caput circumligatus respondeat: Angelicos testes, 
suda [fol. 45"] rium et uestes. 

Tun{c] ostendat et explicet unum syndonem ex una parte loco sua- 
darii, et alium ex altera parte loco uestium, deinde dicat: Surrexit 
Xpistus, spes nostra; precedet uos in Galileam. 


1 MS, tradi. 213 
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Chorus cantet alios duos uersus sequentes residuos, et interim rece- 
dant Maria et Peregrini, et processio, factis memoriis, redeat in choro, 
et ibi finiantur Vespere.' 

III 


The third manuscript— Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 1213—from which 
I offer a series of texts is readily accessible and has been fre- 
quently referred to. In view of these frequent references and of 
the interest in the dramatic offices of Rouen, it is surprising that 
the pertinent parts of this manuscript have never been printed in 
full. The absence of complete printed texts from this manuscript 
is, perhaps, partly due to the fact that they follow rather closely 
similar Rouen texts already printed, but more probably to the 
fact that through erroneous statements and misleading references 
many hr ve been led to believe that the pertinent texts are already 
in print.” On account of these misunderstandings and of the 
need of more accurate texts from Rouen, I venture to offer the 
following series of complete texts. 


[OFFICIUM PASTORUM] 


[P.17] . . . . Hodie* lectio nona Euangelium: In principio erat uer- 
bum. Responsorium: Verbum caro. Versus: In principio. Plenum. 
Gloria, et cetera. Omnes presbyteri in superliciis sint in modum corone 


1 The rubric, Feria tertia, follows immediately. 

2See Bibliographical Note at the end of this article. The incidental remarks of E. Du 
Méril ( Les orivines latines du théatre moderne [ Paris, 1897], pp. 96, n. 1 and 147, n. 2) regard- 
ing this MS are entirely correct. Gasté(p. 4, n.2) in hi- supposition, ‘*‘ Nous pensons que c’est 
la [i.e., Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 1213] un des MSS consultés par dom Jean Le Prévost .... pour 
les variantes qu’il a mises en manchettes,” is, | think, in error. H. Anz (Die lateinischen 
Magterspiele [Leipz'g, 1905], p. 9) did no harm in ignoring this MS. P. Aubry (La musique 
et les musiciens d’église en Normandie au XIIIe siécle [Paris, 1906], p. 27, n.1) writes, * Le 
texte en [i. e., of the Rouen Festum Asinorum] a été publié par Du Cange dans le Glossarium 
& article Festum Atinorum, d’aprés un Ordinaire de |’église de Rouen du xve sidcle,aujourd’- 
hhi Aa Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 1213, p. 24..." As a matter of fact, the Festum Asinorum is 
found neither on the page indicated nor anywhere else in this MS. The same writer seems 
to imply (p. 29, n. 1) that the dramatic offices presented by Le Prévost (Migne, Pat. Lat., 
CXLVII, 135-42) are taken from this same MS. This implication cannot, I think, be sub- 
stantiated. A further discussion of these relations is presented in the Bibliographical Note 
below. 

3B. N. MS lat. 1213, pp. 17,18. For brief descriptions of this MS and for an indication 
of its history see Cato/ogus codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae, Tom. III ( Parisiis, 
1744), p. 96, col. 1; L. Delisle, Bibliotheca Bigotiana Manuscripta (Rouen, 1887), p. 67; Gasté, 
p. 4,n.2. The MS is of paper, measures 195X140 millimeters, and is bound in yellow leather. 
It contains A-H folios + 283 pages, folios At-¥, Br-v, and p. 284 being blank. It is written in 
a small cursive script of the fifteenth century. The MS containsno music. Its having been 
in use at Rouen is frequently stated in the text itself. Cf., for example, pp. 1, 5, 17, and 34. 


4Christmas. 
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in medio chori, et cantent prosam, et incipiatur sic: Que{m] ethera et 
terra, et chorus respondeat neuma. Finita prosa, quidam sacerdos 
reuestitus omnibus indumentis sacerdotalibus, cum ipso subdiaconus 
tunica reuestitus cantet ante altare Euangelium: Liber generacionis. 
Finito Euangelio, Dominus Archiepiscopus aut decanus uel alius de 
maioribus de dextro choro incipiat ante altare cum candelabro et 
turibulo: Te Deum laudamus. 

Finito Te Deum laudamus, peragatur Officium Pastorum hoc modo, 
secundum usum Rothomagensem. -Presepe sit paratum retro altare, et 
ymago Sancte Marie sit in eo posita. In primis quidam puer ante 
chorum in excelso in similitudinem angeli Natiuitatem'! Domini nuncians 
ad quinque canonicos quindecim marcharum et librarum, uel ad eos 
uicarios de secunda sede, Pastores intrantes per magnum [p. 18] ostium 
chori per medium chorum transeuntes, tunicis et amictibus [indutos], 
hunc uersum ita dicens: Nolite timere, usque, In presepio. Sint plures 
pueri in uoltis ecclesie quasi Angeli, qui alta uoce incipiant: Gloria in 
excelsis Deo, et cantent usque, Voluntatis. Hoc audientes Pastores 
ad locum in quo paratum est Presepe accedant cantantes? hunc uersum: 
Pax in terris, totum. Quod dum intrauerint, duo presbyteri dalmaticati 
quasi Obstetrices, qui ad presepe fuerint dicant: Quem queritis, usque, 
Dicite. Pastoresrespondeant: Saluatorem Xpistum, usque, Angelicum. 
Item Obstetrices cortinam aperientes puerum demonstrent dicentes: 
Adest hic paruulus, usque, Ysaias dixerat propheta. Hic ostendant 
matrem pueri dicentes : Salue uirgo singularis, usque, Frui natus uisione. 
Deinde uertant se ad chorum redeuntes et dicentes: Alleluia, alleluia, 
iam uere scimus, usque, Cum propheta dicentes.* 

Hoc finito, incipiatur Missa, et Pastores regant chorum. Dominus 
Archiepiscopus, si presens fuerit, caniet* Missam, aut decanus. Offi- 
cium: Dominus dixit ad me. Psalmus: Quare fre{muerunt]. Kyrie- 
leyson, Rex genitor. Gloria in excelsis. Pastores cantent prosam: 
Que[m] ciues celici, et cum uenerint ad locum ubi dicitur, Suscipe® de- 
precationem nostram, omnes flectant genua uersus altare. Oratio: Deus 
qui nos sacratissimam. De beata Maria Oratio: Deus qui salutis. Qui- 
dam de Pastoribus cantet in pulpito lectionem: Populus gentium. Sine 
interuallo subdiaconus legat epistolam: Apparuit gratia Dei saluatoris. 
Duo Pastores de secunda sede Graduale: Tecum principium. Versus: 
Dixit Dominus. Reiteretur Graduale: Tecum principium. Duo de 
maiori sede: Alleluia, Dominus dixit ad me. Sequentia: Nato canunt 
omnia. Euangelium: Exiit editum, Credo. Offertorium: Letentur 
celi. Offerant® omnes qui uoluerint. Secreta: Accepta tibi sit, Domine. 
Alia Secreta: Muneribus nostris. Prefatio: Quia per incarnati. Hec 


1MS, natiuitatis. 3 MS, ducentes. 5 MS, Suscepe. 
3MS, cantores. 4MS, cantent, 6 MS, offerenda. 
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prescripta Prefatio dicatur omnibus festiuis diebus usque ad Purifica- 
tionem, excepto die Epyphanie Domini,cum eius octauis. Communi- 
cantes et noctem sacratissimam dicatur. Sanctus et Agnus festiue. 
Communio: In splendoribus. Post-Communio: Da nobis, quesumus, 
Domine Deus noster. Alia Post-Communio. Hee nos communio. Ite 
missa est. 

Finita Missa, Dominus archiepiscopus, vel alius dicat Versum: Bene- 
dictus qui uenit in nomine Domini. Versum: Deus Dominus, et cetera. 
Alleluia. Deus in adiutorium. Gloria patri. Sicut erat, et cetera. 
Alleluia. Archiepiscopus uel alius uersus ad Pastores dicat: Quem 
uidistis, pastores, dicite; annunciate nobis in terris quils] apparuit. 
Pastores respondeant: Natum uidimus, et cetera, et totam antiphonam 
finiant. Dehine incipiat quidam Pastor a dextra parte psalmum: 
Dominus regnauit. Antiphona: Quem uidistis. Pastores alias antipho- 
nas incipiant, unusquisque swam secundum ordinem, et omnes cum neu- 
mis finiantur, et Pastores regant chorum. Antiphona: Genuit puerpera. 
Psalmus: Iubilate. Antiphona: Angelus ad pa{stores]. Psalmus: Dews, 
Deus. Antiphona: Facta est. Psalmus: Benedicite. Antiphona: Paruu- 
lus filivs. Psalmus: Laudate. Capitulum: Populus gentium. Ymnus: 
[p. 19] A solis ortus cardine. Versus: Viderunt omnes fines. Antiphona 
sicut in Vesperis' ter repetatur: Gloria in excelsis Deo. Psalmus: Bene- 
dictus. Oratio: Concede quesumus omnipotens Deus, Benedicamus 
cantetur a Pastoribus: Verbum patris hodie. Quo finito, Pastores can- 
tent hanc antiphonam totam in pulpito: Ecce completa. Archiepiscopus 
uel sacerdos dicat uersum: Post partum, Oratio: Deus qui salutis. 
Benedicamus, tres pueri.’ 


[FESTUM INFANTUM]’ 


|p. 24].... Ad Vesperas duo presbyteri regant chorum. Antiphone 
cum neumis finiantur. Antiphona: Tecum principium. Psalmus: Dixit 
Dominus, et cetera. Capitulum: TIocunditatem. Responsorium: In 
medio ecclesie. Omnes presbyteri, ut prenotatur in fe[sto] Sancti 
Stephani, Ymnus: Bina celestis, wel Letabundus. Versus: In [omnem 
terram|].‘ Antiphona: In medio ecclesie. Psalmus: Magnificat. Oratio: 
Ecclesiam tuam. Benedicamus ad placitum presbyterorum. Sequantur 


1MS, uis. This same abbreviation, in the same context, is found in Rouen MS Y. 110, 
fol. 23", from which Gasté (p. 31) expands it to voltis. I expand into uesperis in accordance 
with the following rubric concerning the Antiphon of the Magnificat in First Vespers of 
Christmas (B. N. MS lat. 1213, p. 16): “Antiphona cum trina repetitione.” which explains 
precisely the rubric, “ Antiphona sicut in Vesperis ter repetatur,” in the case before us. 
Gasté did not consider the similar rubric in First Vespers in Rouen MS Y 110, fol. 21", “* Anti- 
phona cum trina repeticione.”’ 

2 The words, Sequatur Missa de Luce, follow immediately. 

3B. N. MS lat. 1218, pp. 24-27. 

4The MS seems to have In az, which I cannot explain in this place. 
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Memorie Natiuitatis et Sancti Stephanitantum. Antiphona: Pastores. 
Versus: Verbum caro. Oratio: Concede, quesumus, omnipotens Deus. 
Antiphona. Constitutus. Versus: Gloria et ho[nore}]. Oratio: Omni- 
potens sempiterne Deus. Sequatur Processio: Sancta et immaculata, et 
sint presbyteri in superiore parte processionis, ut supra notatur in die 
Sancti Stephani. Hoc finito, duo pueri tunicis et amictibus induti, 
tenentes candelabra cum cereis ardentibus, et omnes pueri ecclesie in 
cappis tenentes cereos ardentes cum suo Episcopo exeant de uestiario 
bini et bint cantantes responsorium: Centum quadraginta; et, proces- 
sione ordinata, ueniant per chorum et eant ad altare Innocentium, et 
ibi stationem faciant, et finiatur ibi; et tres pueri cantent. Hi empti 
sunt. Quo finito, sequatur antiphona: Innocentes. Tres pueri wersum: 
Letamini. piscopus orationem: Deus hodierna die. In reditu anti- 
phona uel responsorium [p. 25] de Sancta Maria ad placitum. Duo pres- 
byteri cantent wersum: Post partum. Episcopus orationem: Deus qui 
salutis. Pueri dicant: Benedicamus. Sequatur Benedictio Episcopi, 
et dicat unus puer alta woce: Humiliate uos ad benedictionem, et alii 
respondeant : Deo gratias. Benedictio: Dominus omnipotens benedicat 
uos, et cetera. 

Ad Completorium Antiphona: Natus est nobis. Psalmus: Cum inuo- 
carem, et cetera, sicut prenotatur in Completorio diaconorum. 

Nota, Frater. In crastino est Felstum|] Duplex. Inuitatorium 
Dominus Episcopus, cum eo duo pueri: Venite adoremus. Psalmus: 
Venite. Ymnus: Sanctorum meritis. In primo Nocturno, Antiphona: 
Herodes uidens. Psalmus: Beatus uir. Antiphona: Xpistus infans. 
Psalmus: Quare fre[muerunt]. Antiphona: Arridebat. Psalmus: In 
Domino confido. Versus: Letamine. Et legantur sex lectiones de 
Sermone. Zelus quo tendat, et tres lectiores de Expositione, in 
cantu, ut supra, a quodam diacono. Dominus Episcopus legat nonam 
lectionem. Expositio: Angelus Domini apparuit. Responsorium: 
Sub altare. Versus: Vidi sub altare. Quare. Responsorium: Effude- 
runt sanguinem. Versus: Vindica, Domine. In circuitu. Responsorium: 
Dignus a dignis. Versus: Accipiunt a Xpisto. Et innocens. Gloria. 
In secundo Nocturno, Antiphona: Norunt infantes Psalmus: Domine, 
quis habitabit. Antiphona: Erigitwr itaque. Psalmus: Conserua. 
Antiphona: Dignus a dignis. Psalmus: Domini est terra. Versus: 
Exultent iusti. Responsorium: Sub throno. Versus: Sub altare Dei. 
Vindica. Responsorium: Adorauerunt, Versus: Venientes autem. Mit- 
tentes. Responsorium Dominus Episcopus, duo tunicati cum eo. Norunt 
infantes. Versus: Licuit sanguinem. Fiunt. Gloria, et cetera. In 
tertio Nocturno, Antiphona: Dicunt infantes. Psalmus: Exultate iusti. 
Antiphona: Licuit sanguinem. Psalmus: Benedicam. Antiphona: 
Vindica, Domine. Psalmus: Deus, uenerunt. Versus: Iusti autem in 
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perpetuuwm. Responsorium: Cantabant sancti. Versus: Sub throno. 
Et resona. Responsorium: Ambulabunt. Versus: Hi sunt qui cum 
mulieribus. Et non de{lebo]. Responsorium: Centum quadraginta. 
Versus: Hi empti. Hee responsoria dicantur in octaua, et fiant tercia 
responsoria: Isti sunt. Versus: Vindica. Quia. Responsorium: Isti 
sunt sancti. Versus: Hi sunt qui cum mulieribus. Ambulabunt. 

Nota. Dum nona lectio legetur, pergant pueri ad uestiarium. Qua 
finita, exeant bini et bini cum cereis ardentibus cantantes responsorium: 
Centum quadraginta. Tres pueri cantent wersum et prosam; ante 
altare in modum corone illud finiant. Quo finito, incipiatur: Te Deum 
laudamus. 

Quo finito, incipiantur ibi Laudes, et redeant ad chorum, et ibi in 
medio chori finiantur Matutine. Antiphona in Laudibus: Herodes ira- 
tus. Psalmus: Dominus regnauit. Antiphona: A bymatu ef infra. 
Psalmus: Iubilate. Auntiphona: Vox in rama. Psalmus: Deus, Deus. 
Antiphona: Sub throno. Psalmus: Benedicite. Tres pueri incipiunt 
in pulpito: Laudes reddant pueri. Psalmus: Laudate Dominum. Anti- 
phona: Laudes reddant. Versus: Laudate eum. Antiphona: Laudes 
reddant, et sic chorus psalmum finiant. Pueri ad unumquemque uer- 
sum dicant. Laudes reddant. Capitulum: Vidi supra montem. Ymunus: 
Rex gloriose martyrum. Versus: Mirabilis. Antiphona: Hi sunt qui 
cum mulieribus. Psalmus: Benedictus. Oratio: Deus, cuius hodierna. 
Benedicamus, ad placitum puerorum. Sequatur Memoria Natiuitatis. 
Antiphona: Gaudeamus, ut supra. Versus: Iustus qui. Oratio: Omni- 
potens sempiterne Deus. Nota. In die Innocentium ad Matutinas 
incipiatur prima antiphona de nocte ad Memoriam Sancti Johannis -: 
Iohannes apostolus, et alie antiphone secundum ordinem. Versus: 
Valde honorandus. Oratio: Ecclesiam tuam. Sequatur processio ad 
altare Innocentium, cantando responsorium: Dignus a dignis, [p. 26] 
cum uersu; et regressu uersus ad placitum. Oratio: Deus quilicet. In 
reditu, de Sancta Maria antiphona uel responsorium ad placitum, ut pre- 
notatur. Versus: Post partum. Oratio: Deus qui salutis, et cetera. 
Qua finita, pueri cum suo Episcopo ante maius altare cantantes ut supra 
notatur in die Sancti Stephani. 

Ad Primam, Ymnus: Corde natws. Antiphona: Herodes iratus. 
Psalmus: Deus, in nomine, et cetera. Antiphona: Gratias.' Psalmus: 
Quicumque. Capitulum: Regi seculorum. Responscrium: Ihesu Xpiste. 
Alleluia, et cetera, ut supra. 

Post Primam Benedictio Episcopi, ut supra. Sequatur Missa Matu- 
tina. Officium: Puer natus. Kyrieleyson et Gloria. Oratio: Concede, 
quesumus, omnipotens Deus. Memorie Sancte Marie, Sancti Stephant, 
et Sancti Johannis tantum. Epistola et Huangelium de secunda Missa 


1A later hand has substituted, Te unum. 
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Natiuitatis. Cetera de Maiori Missa. Credo, Sanctus, et Agnus festiue. 
Si Dominica fuerit, sequatur Aque Benedictio, et post Tertiam aspergatur. 
Et post[ea] sequatur Processio, et sit de Natiuitate secundum suum 
ordinem, et pueri in capis sint in superiori parte, ut supra notatur in 
die Sancti Stephani. 

Ad Tertiam, Ymnus: Corporis formam. Antiphona: A bymatu. 
Psalmus: Legem po[ne]. Capitulum: Vidi super montem. Responsorium. 
Letamini in Domino. Alleluia. Versus: Exultent. Oratio: Deus cuius 
hodierna. 

Ad Missam, Officium. Omnes pueri in capis in medio chori regant 
chorum. Episcopus incipiat: Ex ore infantum. Psalmus: Domine, 
Dominus noster. Kyrieleyson et Gloria festiue. Oratio: Deus cuius 
hodierna. Epistola in cantu cum Prosa, ut supra: Vidi super montem. 
Graduale pueri, ut prenotatur: Anima nostra. Versus: Laqueus. Epis- 
copus, cum eo omnes pueri in modum corone: Alleluia. Hi sunt qui cum. 
Sequentiam Episcopus incipiat: Celsa pueri. HEuangelium in cantu: 
Angelus domini apparuit. Credo. Offertorium: Anima nostra, quod 
incipiatur ab Episcopo, et cetera omnia, ut supra. Deinde offerant 
omnes qui uoluerint, ut supra notatur. Secreta: Adesto, Domine, muneri- 
bus. Prefatio: Quia per incarnati. Sanctus festiue. Communicantes. 
Agnus festiue. Communio: Vox in rama. Post-Communio: Votiua, 
Domine. 

Ad Sextam, Ymnus: Ecce quem uates. Antiphona: Vox in rama. 
Psalmus: Defecit. Capitulum: Ecce audiui. Responsorium: Exultent 
iusti. Alleluia. Versus: Iusti autem in perpetuum. Oratio: Deus cuius 
hodierna. 

Ad Nonam, Ymuus: Juste iudex. Antiphona: Cantabant sancti. 
Psalmus: Mirabilia. Capitulum: Et cantabant. Responsorium: L[usti 
autem in perpetuum. Versus: Mirabilis Deus. Oratio: Deus cuius 
hodierna 

Ad Vesperas antiphone cum neumis finiantur. Antiphona: Tecum 
principium. Psalmus: Dixit Dominus, et cetera. Capitulum: Hi 
empti sunt. Dominus Hpiscopus, cum eo duo tunicati, responsorium: 
Iusti in perpetuuwm. Versus: Ideo accipient. Et cogitatio. Gloria laus, 
apud ymnum:' Sanctorum meritis, wel Letabundus. Versus: Letamini. 
Antiphona: O quam gloriosum. Psalmus: Magnificat. Et tamdiu 
cantetur: Deposuit potentes, guod baculus accipiatur qui accipere, 
uoluerit. Vespere finiantur a dietario, et cantor tradat tres cappas 
rubeas tribus de maioribus qui regant chorum. Oratio: Deus qui hodi- 
erna. Benedicamus Domino, Sequatur Memorie Natiuitatis Domini, 
Sancti Stephani, Sancti Iohannis, ut prenotatur. Postea sequatur Pro- 
cessio: Sancta et immaculata. Qua finita, redeant ad altare Sancti Thome 
Martyris, et incipiatur responsorium ab uno de regentibus chorum, 


IMS, Ymnus. 
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responsorium: Igitur ductus est Thomas. T'res regentes chorum uersum 
[p. 27] cantent ante altare: Misertus. Versus: Posuisti. Oratio: Deus, 
pro cuius ecclesiam. In reditu de Sancta Maria. Ad placitum Bene- 
dicamus tres pueri. 

Ad Completorium accendantur candelabra more triplici. Antiphona: 
Natus est nobis. Psalmus: Cum inuocarem, et cetera. Ymnus: Saluator 
mundi. Versus: Custodi nos. Antiphona: Verbum caro. Psalmus: 
Nune dimittis, et cetera, ut fiert solet. 


[OFFICIUM STELLAE]! 


[p. 34] Oficium Trium Regum secundum usum ecclesie Rothomagensis 
die Epyphanie. Tertia cantata, tres de maiore sede more regum induti, 
et debent esse scripti in tabula, ex tribus partibus ante altare conueniant 
cum suis famulis portantibus Regum oblationes induti tunicis et amicti- 
bus, et debent esse de secunda sede scripti in tabula ad placitum scriptoris. 
Ex? tribus Regibus medius ab oriente ueniens, stellam cum baculo osten- 
dens, dicat alte: Stella fulgore nimio. 

Secundus Rex a dextra parte respondeat : Que regem regum. 

Tertius Rex a sinistra parte dicat : Quem uenturum olim. 

Tune Magi ante altare sese osculentur, et simul cantent: Eamus et 
inquiramus. 

Hoc finito, cantor incipiat responsorium: Magi ueniunt, et moueat 
processio. Versus: Cum natus. Sequatur aliud responsorium, si necesse 
Suerit: Interrogabat magos. Processione in naui ecclesie constituta, 
stationem faciant. Dum autem processio nauem ecclesie intrare ceperit, 
corona ante altare Crucis pendens in modo stelle, Magi Stellam osten- 
dentes ad ymaginem Sancte Marie super altare Crucis prius positam 
cantantes pergant: Ecce stella* in oriente. 

Hoc finito, duo de maiori sede cum dalmaticis ex utraque parte 
altaris stantes suauiter respondeant: Qui sunt hi qui stella.‘ 

Magi respondeant: Nos sumus quos cernitis. 

Tune duo dalmaticati aperientes cortinam dicaln]t: Ecce puer 
adest. 

Tune procidentes Reges ad terram simul salutent Puerum, ita 
dicentes : Salue princeps seculorum. 

Tune unus a suo famulo aurum accipiat et dicat: Suscipe rex 
aurum, 

et offerat. Secundus Rex ita dicat et offerat: Tolle thus uere. 

Tercius dicut et offerat: Mirram, signwm sepulture. 

Iterum fiant oblationes a clero et populo. Tune Magis] orantibus et 
quasi somno sopitis, gquidam puer alba indutus et «mictu super caput 
quasi Angelus in pulpito illis dicut hanc antiphonam: Impleta sunt que 


1B. N. MS lat. 1213, pp. 34, 35. 2MS, et. 3 MS, stella. 4MS, stella. 
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prophetie, et cetera. Hoc finito Reges recedant per alam ecclesie ante 
fontes, et intrent chorum per ostium sinistrum, et processio intret chorum 
sicut consuetum est in Dominicis, cantore incipiente hoc responsorium: 
Tria sunt munera. Versus: Salutis nostre auctor, si necesse fuerit. 

Ad Missam tres Reges regant chorum, qui Kyrie, fons bonitatis, 
Alleluia, Sanctus, et Agnus cantent. Officium: Ecce aduenit. Psalmus: 
Deus iudicium. Kyrieleyson et Gloria festiue. Oratio: Deus qui hodi- 
erna die. Si Archiepiscopus cantauerit, Memorie pro Domino Papa et 
Rege tantum; sine autem Alleluia Memorie fialn]t. Epistola: Surge 
illuminare. Predicti famuli cantent Graduale: Omnes de Sabba. 
Versus: Surge illuminare. Alleluia. Versus: Vidimus stellam. Sequen- 
cia: Epyphaniam Domino. Euangelium: Cum natus esset Thesus. 
Credo. Offertorium: Reges Tharsis. Deinde offerant Reges, et omnes 
qui uoluerint. Secreta: Ecclesie tue, quesumus, Domine. Prefatio: 
[p. 35] Quia cum Unigenitus. Communicantes et diem. Communio: 
Vidimus stellam. Post-Communio: Presta, queswmus, omnipotens 
Deus. Prefatio et Communicantes dicantur per octauam; etiam ad 
Missam Beate Marie. 

Ad Sextam, Ymnus: Ecce quem uates. Antiphona: Apertis thesauris. 
Psalmus: Defecit. Capitulum: Et ambulabunt gentes. Responsorium: 
Reges Tharsis. Alleluia. Versus: Adorate Dominum. Oratio: Deus 
qui hodierna die. 

Ad Nonam, Ymnus: Iuste iudex. Antiphona: Stella ista. Psalmus: 
Mirabilis. Capitulum: Filii tui de longe. Responsorium: Adorate 
Dominum. Alleluia. Versus: Omnes gentes. Oratio: Deus qui 
hodierna die. 

Ad Vesperas, Antiphona: Tecum principium. Psalmus: Dixit 
Dominus, et cetera, secundum suum ordinem. Capitulum: Inundatio 
camelorum. Responsorium: In columbe specie. Versus: Vox Domini. 
Ymuus: A patre Unigenitus, wel Letabundus. Versus: Omnes de Sabba. 
Antiphona: Ab oriente. Psalmus: Magnificat. Oratio: Deus qui hodi- 
erna die. Nulla memoria. 

Ad Completorium, ut heri. 


{[OFFICIUM SEPULCHRI]' 


[p. 86] . . . . Responsorium:* Dum transisset sabbatum. Versus: 
Et ualde. Ut uenientes. Gloria. Alleluia. 

Finito tertio responsorio, Officitum Sepulchri ita celebratur. Tres 
diaconi de maiori sede, induti dalmaticis et amictus habentes super 


1B. N. MS lat. 1213, p. 86. This text has already been presented by C. Lange, Die /atein- 
ischen Osterfeiern (Mtinchen, 1887), pp. 155-57. Certain obvious errors iu Lange’s text together 
with the desirability of giving the complete series of dramatic offices in MS 1213 will probably 
justify my offering a new text of this Oficium Sepulchri. 

2Third Respond of Easter Matins. 
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capita sua ad similitudinem mulierum, uascula tenentes in manibus 
ueniant per medium chori, et uersus Sepulerum' properantes uultibus 
submissis cantent pariter hunc uersum: Quis reuoluet nobis lapidem ? 

Hoc finito, quidam puer quasi Angelus, indutus alba et amictus, 
tenens spicam in manu, ante Sepulcrum dicat: Quem queritis in 
sepulcro? 

Marie respondeant: Thesum Nazarenum crucifixum. 

Tune Angelus dicat: Non est hic, surrexit enim, 

Et locum digito ostendens. Hoc finito, Angelus citissime discedat, 
et duo presbyteri de maiori sede in tunicis intus Sepulchrum residentes 
dicant: Mulier, quid ploras? 

Medius trium Mulierum respondeat, ita dicens : Quia tulerunt Domi- 
num meum. 

Duo residentes dicant : Quem queritis, mulieres ? 

Marie osculentur locum; postea exeant de Sepulcro. Interim qui- 
dam sacerdos de maiori sede in persona Domini, albatus cum stolla, 
tenens crucem obuians eis, in sinistro cornu altaris dicat: Mulier, quid 
ploras? Quem queris? 

Medius Mulier? dicat: Domine, si sustulisti eum, dicito mihi. 

Sacerdos illi crucem ostendens dicat: Maria! 

Quod cum audierit, pedibus eius citissime® sese offerat, et alta woce 
dicat : Raboni! 

Sacerdos innuens manu dicat: Noli me tangere. 

Hoc finito, sacerdos in dextro cornu altaris iterum appareat, et illis 
transeuntibus ante altare dicat: Auete, nolite timere. 

Hoc finito, se abscondat, et Mulieres, hoc audito, lete inclinent ad 
altare, et conuerse ud chorum hunc uersum cantent. Allelwia, resurrexit 
Dominus,’ alleluia. 

Hoc finito, Dominus Archiepiscopus tel sacerdos ante altare cum 
turibulo incipiat alte: Te Deum laudamus, et sine neuma finiatur. 
Versus: Resurrexit Dominus uere. Deusin adiutorium‘.... 


[OF FICIUM PEREGRINORUM]' 


[p. 90]... . Ad Vesperas,° sicut in die Pasce, duo de maioribus in 
capis: Salue festa dies, cum processione, ut supra. Kyrieleyson, ut supra. 
Alleluia. Psalmus: Dixit Dominus. Psalmus: Confitebor, et cetera. 
Duo de secunda sede regant chorum. Graduale: Hee dies. Versus: 
Dicant nune Israel. Duo de maiori sede; Alleluia. Nonne cor nostrum. 
Versus: Surrexit Dominus. Antiphona: Et coegerunt. Psalmus: 
Magnificat. Oratio: Deus qui hodierna die. Duo de secunda sede: 
Benedicamus Domino. Alleluia. Nulla memoria nisi fuerit fe[sti], ut 

1MS, sepulecri. 4The beginning of Laudes. 

2 Lange, mulierum. 5B. N. MS lar. 1213, p. 90. 


3Omitted by Lange. 6 Vespers of Easter Monday. 
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supra. Sequatur Processio ad Fontes, ut supra. Oratio: Concede, que- 
sumus, o[mnipotens] Deus. In reditu: Alleluia. Psalmus: In exitu, et 
cetera, ut supra. 

Nota, Fili. Officium Peregrinorum debet hic fiert hoc modo. Duo 
de secunda sede, qui sint scripti in tabula ad placitum scriptoris, induti 
tunicis et desuper capis, transuersum portantes baculos et peras in 
similitudinem Peregrinorum, et habeant capellos super capita, et sint 
barbati. Exeant de uestiario cantantes ymnum: IThesu, nostra redemp- 
tio. Venientes lento pede per dextram alam ecclesie usque ad portas 
occidentales, et subsistent in capite processionis. Et cum cantauerint 
ymnum usque ad eum locum: Nos tuo uultu saties, tunc quidam sacer- 
dos de maiori sede scriptus in tabula, indutus alba et amictus nudus 
pedes, ferens crucem super dextrum humerum, uultu demisso ueniens 
usque ad eos per dextram alam ecclesie et subito stet inter illos et dicat - 
Qui sunt hi sermones? 

Peregrini quasi admirantes et eum respicientes dica[n]t: Tu solus 
peregrinus es. 

Sacerdos interroget : Que? 

Peregrini respondeant: De Thesu Nazareno. 

Sacerdos utrimgque respiciens dicat: O stulti et tardi corde. 

Quibus dictis, statim recedens sacerdos fingens se longius ire, et Pere- 
grini festinantes prosequientes eum detineant quasi ad hospicium inut- 
tantes et trahentes, baculis ostendentes Castellum, et dicentes: Mane 
nobiscum. 

Et ita cantantes ducant eum usque ad tabernaculum in medio nauis 
ecclesie in similitudinem Castelli Hmaux preparatum. Quo cum 
ascenderint et ad mensam ibi paratam sederint, et Dominus inter eos 
sedens panem eis fregerit, et fractione panis agnitus ab! illis, subito 
recedens ab oculis eorum euanescat. Illi autem quasi stupefacti sur- 
gentes, uersis uultibus inter ipsos cantent lamentabiliter: Alleluia, cum 
uersu: Nonne cor nostrum. Quo reiterato, uertent se uersus pulpitum 
et cante|n|t hunc uersum: Dic nobis, Maria. 

Tune quidam de maiori sede indutus dalmatica et amictu, ia modum 
mulieris caput circumligatus, respondeat : 


Sepulcrum Xpisti. 
Angelicos testes. 

Tunc ostendat unam sindonem et explicet ex una parte loco sudarii, 
et aliam ex alia parte loco uestium, et proiciat ante magnum ostium 
chori. Deinde dicat: Su[r}rexit Xpistus 

Chorus cantet alios duos uersus sequentes residuos, et interim rece- 
da|n|t Maria et Peregrini; et processio, memoriis factis, redeat in choro, 
et ibi finiantur Vespere.’ 


1MS, uel. 2The rubric, Completorium, follows immediately. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The following is a list, with some criticism, of the most important 
manuscripts and prints bearing upon the subject of the liturgico-dramatic 
offices of Rouen. 


1. Rouen MS 384 (Y. 110), Ordinarium Rothomagense saec. xiv. 

a) Officium Pastorum, fol. 22*-23", printed by Gasté, pp, 25-32. 

b) Festum Asinorum, fol. 33"-35', printed by Gasté, pp. 4-20. 

c) Officitum Infantum, fol. 28'-28", extracts in Gasté, pp. 35, 36. 

d) Officium Stellae, fol. 38%-39", printed by Gasté, pp. 49-52. 

e) Officium Sepulchri, fol. 82°-83%, printed by Gasté, pp. 58-62, and 
inaccurately presented by Lange, pp. 155-57, where some of the 
variants from this MS are appended to an inaccurate text from Bibl. 
Nat. MS lat. 1213. 

Ff) Officium Peregrinorum, fol. 86'-86’, printed by Gasté, pp. 65-68. 


. Rouen MS 382 (Y. 108), Ordinarium Rothomagense saec. xv. 
a) Officium Pastorum, fol. 23"-24'. 
b) Officiwm Infantum, fol. 28'-29". 
c) Festum Asinorum, fol. 31¥-33". 
d) Officium Stellae, fol. 35-36". 
e) Officium Sepulchri, fol. 70bis ¥-71". 
ft) Officium Peregrinorum, fol. 73*-73¥. 


In printing the corresponding six texts from Rouen MS 384 (Y. 110) 
Gasté gives occasional variants from MS 382 (Y. 108), but by no means 
all of them. In assuming that MS 382 (Y. 108) is a copy of MS 384 
(Y. 110) Gasté (p. 2) may be right; in which case the copyist departed at 
times rather widely from his model. See, for example, Gasté, p. 51, n. 1. 


3. Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 1213, Ordinarium Rothomagense saec. xv. 
a) Officitum Pastorum, pp. 17-18. 
b) Offictum Infantum, pp. 25-27. 
c) Officium Stellae, pp. 34, 35. 
d) Officium Sepulchri, p. 86, printed by Lange, pp. 155-57. 
e) Officium Peregrinorum, pp. 90, 91. 


These five texts are printed in the present article. Monsieur Pierre 
Aubry is certainly wrong in his assertion (La musique et les musiciens 
d’église en Normandie au XIII siécle | Paris, 1906], p. 27, n. 1) that this 
MS contains a text of the Festum Asinorum. 


4. Montpellier MS H. 304, Miscellanea saec. xii. 
a) Officium Pastorum, fol. 41'-41¥%, printed above. 
b) Officium Stellae (incomplete), fol. 41v-42", printed above. Extracts 
in Gasté, pp. 54-56. 
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. Bibl. Nat. MS. lat. 904, Graduale Rothomagense saec. xiii. 
a) Officium Pastorum, fol. 11v-12%, printed by E. de Coussemaker, 
Les drames liturgiques du moyen dge (Rennes, 1860), pp. 235-41. 
b) Officium Stellae, fol. 28%-30", printed by Coussemaker, pp. 242-49. 
c) Officium Sepulchri, fol. 101¥-102", printed by Coussemaker, pp. 
250-55; by G. Milchsack, Die lateinischen Osterfeiern (Wolfen- 
biittel, 1880), p. 133; and by Lange, pp. 155-57. 
. Rouen MS 222 (A. 551), Processionale Rothomagense saec. xiii. 
a) Officium Stellae (incomplete), fol. 4'-4’, printed above. 
b) Officium Peregrinorum, fol. 43'-45", printed above. 
. Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 1232, Ordo Romanus saec. xii. 
At the back of this MS are inserted two folios in paper, numbered fol. 

26 and 27. On fol. 26'-27" a hand of the seventeenth century has written 

a text of the Festum Asinorum, followed (fol. 27") by the note, in the 

same hand, “Haec supra scripta deprompta fuerunt ex antiquo codice 

Rituali S. Rotom. Ecclesiae, in Festo Cireumcisionis Domini.” This text 

agrees exactly with the text of the Festwm Asinorum in Rouen MS 384 

(Y. 110). ; 

8. The texts communicated in Joannis Abrincensis Episcopi deinde 
Rotomagensis Archiepiscopi Liber De Officiis Ecclesiasticis, Notis 
D. Johannis Prevotii .. . . illustratus, Rotomagi, 1679. (The reprint 
of this work by Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. CXLVII, is accurate in all the 
points in which I refer to it.) 

a) Officium Infantum, pp. 202-5 (Migne, CXLVII, 135, 136). 

b) Officium Stellae, pp. 206-10 (Migne, CXLVII, 135-40). 

c) Officium Sepulchri, pp. 211-15 (Migne, CXLVII, 139-42). 
Regarding his sources Le Prévost writes at the head of his Officitum 

Infantum, “Ex ordin. MS Bigot.;” at the head of each of the other two 

officia he writes, “Ex ordinario et libro offic. MSS: bibliothecae Bigoti- 

anae.” Various misstatements have been current as to the identification 
of these MSS. Gasté suggested (pp. 3, 4) that Le Prévost took the music 
for the Officium Stellae and the Officium Sepulchri from the parallel 

texts in Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 904, and (p. 4, n. 2) that Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 1213 

is “un des MSS. consultés par dom Jean Le Prévost . . . . pour les vari- 

antes qu’il a mises en manchettes.” (Le Prévost’s “side-notes” are faith- 
fully preserved in square brackets in Migne’s reprint.) Chambers (Medi- 
aeval Stage, II, 45, n. 3), referring to Gasté, says that Le Prévost’s Off- 
cium Stellae is “from B. N. 904 and B. N. lat. 1213.” P. Aubry (op. cit., 

p. 29, n. 1) squarely implies that the dramatic offices presented by Le Pré- 

vost are transcriptions from Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 1213. 

I have compared Le Prévost’s dramatic offices with the two Paris MSS 
mentioned by Gasté, Chambers, and Aubry, and I present the following 


results: 
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a) Le Prévost’s texts are almost identical with the texts in Bibl. Nat. MS 
lat. 1213. His departures from this MS may be illustrated by the 
following comparison: 

“Et moveat processio. Sequatur aliud responsorium si necesse fuerit” 
(Migne, CXLVLI, 137). 

“Et moveat processio, versus: Cum natus. Sequatur aliud responsorium 
si necesse fuerit” (MS 1213, p. 34). 

b) In direct contradiction to Gasté’s conjecture I must report that I do 
not find a single case in which Le Prévost’s “variantes . . . . mises 
en manchettes” could have been taken from MS 1213. Nearly all 
(but not all) of Le Prévost’s “side-notes” agree with readings found 
in B. N. MS lat. 904. 

c) The melodies accompanying Le Prévost’s texts agree exactly with the 
melodies that accompany the corresponding texts in B. N. MS lat. 904. 
In view of these observations, and in view of the fact that Le Prévost’s 

texts do not agree exactly with the Rouen MSS Y. 110, Y. 108, and 222 

(A. 551), or with Montpellier MS H. 304, I believe that at present the 

exact source of his texts cannot be demonstrated. 


9. Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, 7 Vols., Parisiis 
1840-46. 
a) Officium Pastorum, V, 129. ,; This text of Du Cange is the basis of 


the text given as “Rouen, XIV Century” by C. Davidson, Studies 
in the English Mystery Plays (New Haven, 1892), pp. 50-52, where, 
however, Du Cange is “amplified from Weinhold and Du Méril.” 

b) Festum Innocentium, ITI, 960-61. 

c) Festum Asinorum, ITT, 255. 

d) Officium Stellae, VI, 367. I suppose that this text is the basis of 
the Oficium Regum Trium given by Davidson, pp. 52-64. 

e) Officium Sepulchri, VI, 195. 

ft) Officium Peregrinorum, V, 201. 

The 6), d), and e) of Du Cange do not agree with the corresponding 
texts communicated by Le Prévost, nor do the six texts agree exactly 
with any of the MSS discussed above. In each case, Du Cange says that 
his text is taken from an “Ordinarius MS,” of Rouen. Petit de Julleville 
(Les Mystres | Paris, 1880], p. 37) says that the MS from which Du Cange 
printed his Festum Asinorum is lost. He adds that this last MS must 
have been written after 1350. P. Aubry (op. cit., p. 27, n. 1) is certainly 
wrong in his assertion that Du Cange’s text of the Festum Asinorum 
comes from Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 1213, p. 24. 

10. E. Martane, De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, 4 Vols. (Antuerpiae, 

1736-38). 

a) Officium Pastorum, ITI, 96. 

b) Officium Stellae, III, 122, 123. 
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The Rouen MSS used are not exactly indicated. These texts agree 
exactly neither with any of the MSS mentioned above nor with the corre- 
sponding texts of Du Cange. Marténe’s Officium Stellae agrees in part 
with the corresponding text of Le Prévost, and in part with the variants 
offered by Le Prévost. 

11. E. Du Méril, Les origines latines du théatre moderne (Paris, 1897). 
a) Officium Peregrinorum, pp. 117-20. 

b) Officitum Sepulchri, pp. 96-98. 

c) Officium Pastorum, pp. 147-50. 

d) Officium Stellae, pp. 153-56. 

The manuscript bases of these four texts are exceedingly uncertain. 
For a serious criticism of Du Méril’s four texts see Gasté, pp. 2,3. Cf. 
Petit de Julleville, 1, pp. 26, n. 1, and 61, n. 1. 

In discussing the liturgico-dramatic offices of Rouen, scholars would 
probably do well to refer, as far as possible, to more authoritative texts 
than those of Le Prévost, Du Cange, Marténe, and Du Méril. 

12. The complete disappearance of all Rouen Troparia is greatly to be 
deplored by students of mediaeval dramatic origins. That the 
Cathedral of Rouen formerly possessed Troparia is shown by inven- 
tories of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. See Revue de l’ Art 
Chretien, 1886, pp. 456, 466. 

Kart YounG 
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ABLAUT-RELATIONS IN THE WEAK VERB IN 
GOTHIC, OLD HIGH GERMAN, AND 
MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN 


PART II 
CLASS I 


322. MHG. dien, tien ‘saugen, séugen’: Goth. daddjan, 
OHG. tden, Aust.-Bav. deien: MHG. tigen ‘saugen.’ 

323. OHG. yién ‘hassen’: Goth. fijan, OHG. figiddn ‘hassen,’ 
Goth. fijapwa ‘feindschaft,’ fijands ‘feind,’ cf. Goth. faian redup. ? 
‘tadeln, anfeinden.’ 

324. MHG. vilen ‘feilen,’ OHG. fihala ‘feile’: OHG. fihelon, 
figilon, MHG. vigelen ‘feilen.’ 

325. Goth. bi-faihdn ‘tbervorteilen,’ OHG. fethndn ‘betrt- 
gerei treiben,’ Goth. faih ‘betrug,’ filufaihs ‘sehr bunt,’ OHG. 
feigi ‘dem tode verfallen,’ fethhan ‘arglist’: OE. jficol ‘unbestan- 
dig,’ E. fickle. Connected with vilen above? 

326. Goth. freidjan ‘schonen,’ OHG. vriten ‘hegen, hiit- 
scheln,’ ON. frida ‘schmiicken, zieren.’ Cf. Goth. freis ‘frei, 
MHG. vrien ‘freien, um eine braut werben,’ Goth. gafripdn ‘ver- 
sdhnen, OHG. gefriddn, MHG. gevriden, vridigen ‘beschitzen,’ 
OHG. fridu ‘friede,’ Goth. frijdn ‘lieben.’ 

327. MHG. giten, gitesen ‘gierig sein, geizen,’ OHG. gitag, 
MHG. gitec ‘gierig, geizig, OHG. git ‘habgier, geiz’: Goth. 
gaidw ‘mangel.’ 

328. MHG. gilen ‘betteln,’ MLG. gilen ‘begehren, bettein,’ 
gil ‘schlund, kehle, begehren, gier’: ON. geil ‘kluft’: gil ‘kluft.’ 

329. Goth. usgeisnan ‘von sinnen kommen, sein; sich entset- 
zen’: usgaisjan ‘erschrecken, von sinnen bringen,’ ON. geisa 
‘witen.’ Cf. OE. gast, OHG. geist. 

330. OE. giwian ‘ask, beg,’ giw ‘vulture’: OHG. giwén, MHG. 
giwen ‘gihnen.’ Cf. OHG. gien ‘gihnen,’ OE. ginan st. v. No. 7 

331. MHG. gris ‘greis, grau,’ OE. d-grisan ‘shudder’: 
MLG. grisen ‘grausen, schaudern,’ MHG. grisgramen ‘zihne 
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knirschen vor unmut,’ grisgen ‘knirschen, crunch, crackle,’ gris- 
ten ‘zerreiben, zermalmen.’ 

332. OHG. heizén ‘heiss sein, werden, OHG., MHG. hei- 
zen ‘*heiss machen, erhitzen’: OHG. hizzdn, MHG. hizen ‘heiss 
werden,’ hilzen, hitzegen ‘erhitzen, heiss machen.’ 

333. OHG. leinan, MHG. leinen ‘lehnen,’ Goth. hlains 
‘haigel’: OHG. hlinen, MHG. linen ‘lehnen, sich stiitzen,’ OHG. 
hlina ‘lehne.’ 

334. OHG. (h)ridén, MHG. riden ‘zittern,’ OHG. rido 
‘gzittern’: MHG. rideren, ridwen ‘zittern,’ OE. hridjan ‘im fieber 
sein,’ OHG. (h)rito, MHG. rite ‘fieber.’ 

335. OHG. hris ‘reis, zweig’: MHG. reisten ‘als verkohlter 
teil abfallen, sprathen,’ ON. hreistra ‘to cover with scales’: Goth. 
afhrisjan ‘abschitteln,’ OE. hrisian ‘schitteln,’ hristlan ‘rustle,’ 
ON. hrista ‘schitteln.’ 

336. OHG. hweién, MHG. weien ‘wiehern’: OHG. wihdn 
MHG. wihen, wihelen, wiheren, wihenen ‘wiehern.’ Cf. OE. 


hwinan st. v. ‘whine,’ OHG. winsdén, MHG. winsen ‘jammern,’ 


winseln ‘winseln’ from *hwi. 

337. Goth. ga-hweitjan, OHG. hwizjan ‘weiss machen,’ wizén 
MHG. wizen ‘weiss werden,’ wizegen ‘weiss anstreichen,’ Goth. 
hweits, OHG., MHG. wiz, ‘weiss’: Goth. hwaiteis, OHG. hweizi 


’ 


‘weizen 

338. Swed. dial. eilen ‘vom stumpf werden der zihne,’ etl 
‘stumpf’: MHG. ilgern ‘vom stumpf werden der zahne.’ 

339. OHG. | gan-eistjan| gneistan, MHG. ganeisten, gneisten 
‘funken spraihen,’ OHG. ganeheista, gneista, MHG. geneist 
‘funke’: MHG. gnistern, gnitzern ‘funken sprihen.’ 

840. MHG. kichen ‘schwer atmen, keuchen, MHG. kiche 
‘asthma’: Sw. kikna ‘fast ersticken, keuchen.’ 

341. MHG. kilen ‘keilen, OHG., MHG. kil ‘keil’: cf. ON. 
keiler ‘keil.’ 

342. ON. kita ‘quarrel, quibble’: OE. kitelian, ON. kitla, 
OHG. chizilén, MHG. kitzeln ‘tickle.’ Cf. Wood, Color Names, 
p. 54. 

343. ON. klina ‘smear’: MHG. beklenen ‘beschmieren.’ 
Cf. OHG. klenan st. v. ‘schmieren, kleben.’ 
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344. ON. kria ‘meerschwalbe: OE. cra ‘croaking,’ OHG. 
chreia ‘kranich, krden ‘krihen.’ 

345. Goth. bi-laigdn ‘belecken’: OE. liccian, OHG. leccdn, 
MHG. lecken ‘lecken.’ 

346. Goth. lubja-leis ‘gift-kundig’: lais pret. pres. ‘ich weiss,’ 
laisjan, OHG. léran, MHG. léren ‘lehren, OHG. leisa, MHG. 
leise ‘geleis, spur.’ Cf. the following. 

347. MHG. listen ‘mit einem saum versehen’: Goth. afar- 
laistjan ‘nachfolgen,’ laists ‘spur,’ OHG. folleistjan ‘providere,’ 
MHG. leisten ‘eine pflicht tun’: OHG. listen ‘schmeicheln,’ MHG. 
belisten ‘durch list zu stande bringen,’ Goth. lists ‘list.’ Cf. 
OHG. lirnén, lernén, MHG. lernen, lirnen ‘lernen.’ Cf. No. 346. 

348. Goth. ga-naitjan ‘lastern,’ naiteins ‘listerung,’ OHG. 
neizzan, MHG. geneizen ‘plagen.’ Cf. Goth. neib, OHG. nid 
‘neid, groll,’ OHG. nidan st. ‘hassen.’ 

349. Norw. dial. stkja (st. & w.) ‘sickern, abseihen,’ OE. sic 
‘watercourse, ON. sik ‘graben, grube,’ MHG. sihte ‘seicht, 
untief’: OHG. seichan, MHG. seichen ‘harnen,’ seich ‘harn’: 
OE. sicerian, NHG. sickern ‘langsam fliessen,’ Norw. sikle ‘gei- 
fern, speicheln.’ 

350. OE. sdines ‘silence’: Goth. ana-silan ‘still werden.’ 

351. Goth. insailjan ‘an seilen hineinlassen, MHG. seilen 
‘seile machen,’ OHG. seil: OHG. silo ‘riemenwerk,’ MHG. sil. 
Cf. ON. sime, OE. sima ‘strick,’ OHG. seito ‘schlinge,’ MHG. 
seite ‘strick, saite,’ seiten ‘mit saiten beziehen.’ 

352. MHG. smeichen, smeicheln ‘schmeicheln’: smicken, 
sminken ‘schminken,’ E. smicker ‘liebiugeln.’ Norw. dial. smikja 
st. ‘sich einschmeicheln’ by analogy. 

353. MHG. stif ‘steif’: stivelen, ‘stivel antun,’ stivel ‘stttze 
far den weinstock,’ NHG. stift. 

354. MHG. strifen ‘streifen, strife ‘streifen,’ strifeht 
‘gestreift,’ strifeln ‘gestreift machen’: streifen ‘streifen,’ streif 
‘streifen,’ streifeht ‘gestreift’: erstriffeln ‘durchstreifen,’ striffel, 
strif ‘streifen.’ 

355. OHG. sweizzan, MHG. sweizen ‘schweiss vergiessen,’ 
OHG. sweizen ‘braten, résten, MHG. sweitzen ‘in glihhitze 
aneinander himmern’: OHG. swizzen ‘schwitzen,’ MHG. switzen. 
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356. MHG. zilen ‘in form von linien verzieren,’ OHG. zila 
‘geile’: Goth. gatilén ‘erzielen, erlangen,’ OHG. zildn, zilén, 
MHG. zilen ‘sich beeilen, feststellen,’ verziln ‘an einen ort 
bestellen,’ Goth. gatils ‘passend,’ OHG. zil ‘ziel.’ 

357. OHG. zweidn, MHG. zweien ‘in zwei teile zerlegen’: 
OHG. zwidn, MHG. zwien ‘in zwei teile zerlegen.’ 

358. OHG. wiaga ‘wiege’: MHG. weigen ‘schwanken,’ Swiss 
weiggen, waicken ‘wackelnd bewegen.’ 

359. Goth. fulla-weisjan ‘tiberzeugen,’ gaweisdn, OHG. 
wisdn, wisén, MHG. wisen ‘nach einem sehen, besuchen,’ OHG. 
wissan, MHG. wisen ‘anweisen, zeigen’: OHG. gewissén, MHG. 
gewissen ‘gewiss machen.’ Cf. Goth. inweitan, witan, OHG. 
wizzan, etc., and MLG. wisen sometimes strong. 


CLASS II 


360. MHG. piike, bike ‘pauke’: MHG. bochen, puchen 
‘trotzen, pochen.’ Cf. ON. bauka ‘larmen.’ 

361. MHG. biuhsen ‘aufblihen,’ probably connected with 
MHG. bich ‘bauch,’ ON. bikr ‘kérper’: MHG. buch ‘keule,’ 
buckel. 

362. OHG. billa, pilla, MHG. biule ‘beule’: Goth. uf-baul- 
jan ‘aufschwellen machen,’ ON. baula ‘bellow.’ 

363. MHG. briustern ‘anschwellen,’ OE. bréost, OS. briost 
‘brust’: MHG. briisten ‘mit einer brust versehen, sich briisten,’ 
OS. brustian ‘sprossen, bruch machen,’ Goth. brusts ‘brust.’ 

364. MHG. briisen ‘brausen,’ OE. briesan ‘bruise, crush,’ 
MHG. brische, briis ‘brausen,’ briseln ‘knistern’: OHG. brésma 
‘bréckchen, krume,’ ON. breyskr ‘gebrechlich, schwach,’ breysta 
‘krachen’: OE. brosnian ‘crumble, decay; perish.’ Cf. MHG. 
briielen; may be distantly related. 

365. MHG. beeren ‘erheben’ zu bdr ‘trotz’: OHG. purjan, 
burren, MHG. buren, biirn ‘erheben’ zu bor ‘héhe,’ OHG. kipurjan, 
MHG. gebiirn ‘geschehen, gebithren,’ MG. urborn ‘als zinsgut 
inne haben.’ 

366. Goth. ga-diupjan ‘tief machen,’ MHG. tiefen ‘in die 
tiefe senken,’ Goth. diups, OHG. tiof, MHG. tief ‘tief’: Goth. 
daupjan, OHG. toufan, MHG. toufen ‘taufen.’ Cf. OE. difan, 
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dyfan, ON. dyfa: deyfa ‘tauchen’: E. dub ‘wasserloch,’ OHG. 
tupfen ‘tunken,’ topho ‘kreisel.’ 

367. Goth. dius ‘wildes tier’: MHG. tisch ‘spass, schelmerei,’ 
tiuschen ‘sein gespott mit jemandem treiben,’ tiwscher ‘tauscher’: 
MHG. toren ‘ein tor sein,’ tren ‘zu einem toren machen,’ toeri- 
schen ‘narrische dinge treiben’: MHG. vertuschen ‘bedecken, 
verheimlichen,’ OHG. tusig, OE. dysig ‘toricht, E. dizzy: MHG. 
twas ‘tor, narr,’ getwds ‘gespenst,’ OE. dwees ‘dull, stupid.’ Cf. 
OE. dust ‘staub,’ Sw. duska ‘rieseln, nebeln, MLG. dusich 
‘betaubt, schwindelig,’ dusen ‘schlendern, bummeln,’ dwasen 
‘unsinn reden.’ 

368. OE. driigod ‘drought,’ driigian ‘trocknen,’ dryge ‘dry’: 
ON. draugr ‘a dry log’: OHG. artruknén, MHG. truckenen 
‘trocken werden,’ triickenen ‘trocken machen,’ OHG. truchan 
‘trocken.’ 

369. OHG. timdn ‘sich herumdrehen, taumeln,’ timilon, 
MHG. tiimelen ‘sich herumdrehen’: OHG. towmen, MHG. towmen 
‘dampfen, duften, OHG. towm ‘dampf’: OHG. tum? ‘listige 
wendung, stropha. Cf. MHG. tunsten ‘dunsten, dampfen,’ 
OMHG. tumel ‘liirm,’ MHG. tumben ‘sich taumeln,’ OE. tumbian 
‘springen, purzeln.’ 

370. OHG. tizen, diizen ‘stillen, MHG. tizen ‘still trauern, 
sich still verhalten’: MHG. tiitzen ‘zum schweigen bringen,’ 
getotzen ‘zur ruhe kommen,’ tuzzen ‘verbergen, pressen, dricken,’ 
OE. dyttan ‘shut (ears), stop (mouth).’ 

371. MHG. vlidern: vlédern, viléudern ‘flattern.’ Cf. MHG. 
flider, vlider ‘fliessen, fluten,’ flddartocken, flidertocken 
‘flattern.’ 

372. Goth. fils, OHG. ful, MHG. vil ‘faul,’ OHG. irfilén, 
MHG. erviilen ‘faul werden, verfaulen,’ MHG. erviulen ‘verfaulen 
lassen’: ON. feyja ‘verfaulen lassen.’ 

373. MHG. giegen ‘iffen,’ giege ‘narr’: OHG. gougelan, 
gougolon, MHG. gougeln ‘gaukelpossen treiben,’ OHG. gougulari, 
MHG,. gougelewre ‘zauberer, taschenspieler, OHG. gougar6n, 
MHG. gougern ‘umherschweifen’: MHG. gugen ‘schwanken,’ 
gogeln ‘sich ausgelassen geberden, hin u. her flattern.’ 

374. OHG. gouh, MHG. gouch ‘kukuk, tor, narr, MHG. 
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gouchen ‘wie ein kukuk schreien, tor sein’: gucken, OHG. guc- 
con, MHG. gugzen. Connected with preceding? 

375. Goth. gaumjan ‘wahrnehmen, OHG. bigowmen ‘acht 
geben,’ goumén, MHG. goumen ‘schmausen, acht worauf geben,’ 
OS. gémian ‘bewirten,’ ON. gaum, OHG. gouma ‘beachtung’: 
ON. guma ‘achten,’ OE. ofergumian ‘vernachlassigen.’ 

376. MHG. begliimen ‘tribe machen,’ LG. glim ‘tribheit’: 
glummen ‘tribe machen,’ glum ‘tribe,’ E. glum. 

377. ON. ylys ‘flitter, tand,’ glyra ‘glinzen, glitter’: glys 
‘glimmer,’ MHG. glosen ‘glihen, gliinzen,’ MLG. gluren ‘lauernd 
blicken, blinzeln.’ 

378. ON. griifa ‘sich niederbeugen,’ grifa ‘niederbeugen,’ 
OE. gréofa ‘kettle, grype ‘trench, ditch, OHG. griobo, griupo 
‘griebe, piece, particle’: ON. greyfa ‘niederbeugen,’ greypa 
‘ineinander fagen, einzapfen,’ greypr, graupr ‘grimmig, grau- 
sam’: MG. grope, groppe ‘weiter eiserner topf,’ ON. gryfia 
‘hohle, grube,’ grufla ‘krabbeln, kriechen, OHG. grubilén 
‘bohrend graben.’ 

379. OE. gréosn ‘gravel, pebble’: MHG. gris ‘grausen, 
schrecken,’ OHG. grisdén, MHG. griisen, griusen ‘grausen empfin- 
den’: OHG. gruscrimmon, MHG. grustgramen ‘vor unmut mit 
den ziihnen knirschen.’ Cf. OE. gryre ‘horror, terror,’ gryrran 
‘chatter of teeth, grornian ‘mourn, murmur,’ grorn ‘sad,’ and 
grisgramen. Also OHG. griién, MHG. grien ‘grauen, grausen,’ 
MHG. griiwe, griiwel ‘grauen, schrecken,’ grien ‘grober sand.’ 

380. Goth. hiuhma ‘haufen, menge’: hihjan ‘aufhaufen, 
sammeln’: hauhs ‘hoch,’ hauhjan ‘erhéhen,’ ushauhnan ‘hoch 
werden,’ OHG. gi-hdhan, MHG. gehoehen ‘erhéhen,’ OHG., 
MHG. hohen ‘hoch werden’: NHG. hiigel. 

381. Goth. hliup ‘gehér, aufmerksamkeit,’ ON. hlidpa ‘tonen, 
lauten’: OHG. litten, MHG. litten ‘lauten,’ OHG. hlitén, MHG. 
luten ‘lauten, tonen,’ verlitberen ‘verlautbaren’: OHG..Hlud- 
wig ‘Ludwig,’ Hlodhari ‘Lothar’ (der ruhmvolle kampfer). Cf. 
MHG. verliten, -liuten ‘nennen, verkindigen,’ Goth. hliuma 
‘gehor.’ Cf. the following. 

88la. OHG. listrén, MHG. listern ‘lauschen, horchen’: 
MHG. lustern ‘horchen,’ OE. hlystan ‘aufhorchen,’ hlyst, OS. 
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hlust ‘gehor. Cf. MHG. lischen ‘lauschen’: OHG. hlosén, 
losén, MHG. losen ‘zuhéren, horchen,’ lusemen ‘horchen,’ also 
OHG. ga-un-hliumunteodn ‘infamare.’ 

382. ON. hnika ‘kauern,’ hnikr, hnitikr ‘bergspitze’: hneykia 
‘bezwingen, niederbrechen,’ hnauk ‘das dricken’: MHG. nucken, 
niticken ‘nicken, stutzen,’ entniicken ‘einnicken, einschlafen,’ MLG. 
nugen ‘beugen,’ nuck ‘ plotzlicher stoss,’ E. nudge. 

383. OHG. gihifon, MHG. hifen ‘accumulare,’ OHG. hifo 
‘haufen,’ MHG. hiufeln, hifeln ‘cumulare’: OHG. houfon, MHG. 
houfen ‘hiiufen, OHG., MHG. houf ‘haufe.’ Cf. OHG. hiujila, 
hifeli ‘wange, weibliche brust.’ 

384. Goth. jiukan ‘kimpfen,’ jiuka ‘streit, kampf’: MHG. 
jouchen, jouchen ‘jagen, treiben.’ Cf. MHG. jochen. 

385. OHG. kliuwa, kliuwilin ‘knauel,’ OE. clewepa ‘itch’: 
OE. clawan ‘claw,’ OHG. klawen ‘prurire, scratch,’ klawa ‘klaue,’ 
MHG. be-klewen ‘mit klauen ergreifen.’ 

386. MHG. kliter, kliuter ‘was sich ansetzt als zierat oder 
tand,’ MLG. klite ‘klumpen, ball,’ OE. clat ‘piece of cloth, patch, 
metal plate’: OHG. kldz ‘klumpige masse, kugel,’ MHG. klcezen 
‘mit enem kldz spalten’: kloz ‘klotz,’ E. clot. 

387. MHG. knouken ‘nicken’: OE. cnucel, MHG. kniichel 
‘knéchel,’ ON. knoka, OE. cnucian ‘knock,’ MHG. knochen ‘knuf- 
fen,’ knoche ‘knochen,’ knoc ‘nacken,’ knocken ‘kauern, hocken,’ 
E. knuckle. 

388. ON. kneyfa ‘dricken,’ MHG. knoufen ‘nodare,’ knouf, 
‘knauf, knopf,’ knéufeln: OHG. pi-knuffan ‘anknipfen,’ MHG. 
kniipfen, knupfen, knopfen, knopfeln ‘kntpfen,’ kniipfel, kniibel 
‘knéchel,’ E. knob. Cf. knouken, etc., above. 

389. MHG. kniuren ‘prigeln, knuffen,’ erkniiren ‘hart, zu 
stein werden,’ OHG. chniurig ‘knotig, derb,’, MHG. kniire ‘knoten, 
grober mensch’: MHG. knorzen ‘balgen, kneten,’ knorre. 

390. Goth. kniu, OHG. kneo ‘knie,’ knewen, MHG. kniuwen 
‘knien, MHG. kniewen, kniwen, knewen, kniien: knéwen. The 
stem knewa- belongs in the fifth series as some of the forms show. 

391. LG. knisen ‘dricken,’ ON. kniiska ‘schlagen’: ON. knosa 
‘schlagen,’ Dan. knuse ‘zermalmen, zerdriicken,’ OHG. knussen, 
MHG. kniissen, kniisen ‘stossen, schlagen, kneten,’ kniisten ‘stos- 
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sen, quetschen,’ knuspern ‘conquassare,’ OE. cnyssan ‘stossen, 
schlagen,’ MHG. zerknosten, knospe, knospel. 

392. ON. kniitr ‘knoten,’ knita ‘knéchel zum spielen,’ knyta 
‘knit, bind,’ MHG. kniiz ‘keck, vermessen’: OE. cnéatian ‘dis- 
pute’: MHG. kniiteln ‘mit knatteln schlagen,’ OHG. chnutil, MHG. 
kniitel ‘knattel, MHG. knutzen, kniitzen ‘drickend, quetschen,’ 
entknoten ‘den knoten lésen,’ OHG. knodo, knoto ‘knoten,’ ON. 
ii-knytter ‘schlechte streiche.’ Cf. ON. kniie ‘knéchel’ and the 
foregoing stems in kneu-, knii. 

393. MHG. krisen ‘kriiuseln, kriuseln ‘zucken,’ kris ‘kraus,’ 
kriusel ‘kraus’: gekroese ‘das kleine gediirme, gekrése,’ OE. 
créasnes ‘pride,’ E. crease ‘falte, runzel, bruch,’ crease ‘falten, 
zerknittern, brechen’: MLG. krusemen ‘kraus machen; quetschen, 
zerdricken.’ Cf. Goth. kriustan st. v. ‘knirschen,’ OSw. krysta 
‘quetschen’: Goth. krusts ‘das knirschen,’ MHG. krollen, kriillen, 
(ll= zl) ‘krauseln.’ Cf. the following. 

394. MHG. kriispen ‘kriisp machen,’ crisp ‘kraus’: MG. 
krusp, kruspeleht ‘kraus.’ Cf. crispel, craspel, cruspeleht, etc. 

395. MHG. kiichen ‘hauchen, keuchen’: OE. cohhettan ‘cough.’ 

396. OHG. giliuban, MHG. gelieben ‘lieb u. angenehm 
machen,’ OHG. liubén, MHG. lieben ‘gefallen,’ Goth. liufs ‘lieb’: 
ga-laubjan ‘glauben,’ OHG. gi-louben ‘glauben,’ ON. leyfa ‘loben, 
preisen, MHG. gelouben ‘glauben,’ Goth. galaufs ‘wertvoll’: 
lubains ‘hoffnung, OHG. lobén, lobén, MHG. loben ‘loben, 
preisen,’, MHG. geloben ‘versprechen,’ verliiben ‘sich durch 
gelaibde verpflichten,’ lob ‘lob, preis.’ 

397. Goth. lingan ‘heiraten,’ liuga’ehe,’ OHG. urliugi, MHG. 
urliuge ‘krieg, MHG. ur-liugen: ur-lougen ‘krieg fahren,’ ur- 
louge ‘krieg’ (cf. Uhlenbeck liugan). 

398. OHG. louga, MHG. louge ‘lauge,’ ON. laug ‘warmes 
bad,’ lauga ‘boden,’ MHG. léugen ‘wiische laugen’: cf. OHG. 
luhhen ‘ waschen.’ 

399. Goth. in-liuhtjan ‘erleuchten,’ OHG. int-liuhten, MHG. 
entliuhten, Goth. liuhap ‘licht, OHG. liehtén, MHG. liehten 
‘leuchten’: OHG. lougazzan ‘feurig sein,’ MHG. lougen ‘flammen,’ 
OHG. loug, lowe, MHG. louc ‘flamme’: Goth. latihatjan, OHG. 
lohazzan, lohjan, MHG. lohen ‘flammen, lohe machen,’ ON. loge, 
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MHG. lohe ‘flamme.’ Cf. OE. léoma, OS. liomo ‘strahl, MHG. 
ver-liehtern ‘zu lichtern machen.’ 

400. OHG. mihhan, mihhén, MHG. mihhen ‘heimlich lauernd 
anfallen,’ OHG. mihhilari, MHG. miuchelere ‘meuchler, OHG. 
miuchelswert ‘dolch’: MHG. mocken ‘versteckt liegen,’ muckzen, 
muchzen, OHG. muckazzen ‘leise reden, mucken, mucksen,’ NHG. 
mucker ‘heimtiicker. Cf. NHG. Swiss mauchen ‘heimlich 
naschen.’ 

401. OHG. mis ‘muskel (des oberarms); maus’: OHG. mus- 
cula, MHG. muschel ‘muschel,’ miisel ‘klotz,’ be-miiseln ‘beflecken.’ 

402. Goth. biniuhsjan ‘ausspahen,’ OHG. pi-niusan ‘erfahren, 
finden, erreichen’: Goth. binatihan ‘erlaubt sein,’ OHG. ganuhtsa- 
mon ‘in hinreichender fille vorhanden sein,’ ginuht ‘genige.’ Cf. 
Goth. ganah, gandhjan, OHG. ginuogan, etc. and Uhlenbeck 
biniuhsjan. 

403. OHG. riutan, MHG. riuten ‘reuten, ausreuten,’ OHG. 
riuti, MHG. riute, ‘gerodete stelle im walde’: OMHG. routen 
‘ausreuten’: ON. rydia ‘urbar machen,’ OHG. rod, ON. rud 
‘gerodete stelle.’ Cf. ON. ryia ‘den schafen die wolle ausreissen.’ 

404. MHG. riech ‘rauh, heiser’: OHG. rohén, MHG. rohen 
‘brillen, grunzen, OMHG. ruhelén, MHG. riihelen, NHG. 
rocheln., 

405. OE. réonian ‘flistern, MHG. rienen ‘jammern, klagen, 
fiehentlich bitten,’ OE. réon ‘klage’: Goth. rina, ON. rin, OE. 
rin ‘geheimnis, OHG. runa, MHG. rine ‘geheime beratung, 
geflaster, brummen, brillen,’ OHG. riinazzen, MHG. rinzen 
‘summen,’ OHG. riinén, MHG. riinen, OE. rinian ‘flistern’: ON. 
raun ‘untersuchung’: grunr ‘verdacht,’ gruna ‘verdenken, 
bezweifeln.’ 

406. Goth. raupjan, OHG. roufen, MHG. roufen ‘rupfen’: 
MHG. rupfen, LG. ruppen intens., ME. rippen, E. rip. Cf. 
ON. rjifa st. v. and OE. réofan, No. 116. 

407. MHG. reupzen, roubsen ‘aufstossen, rilpsen’: OHG. 
roffazan, roffazon, MHG. rofzen ‘rilpsen, aufstossen,’ roffezunge 
‘das aufstossen.’ 

408. MHG. riuspeln: riispeln ‘rauspern. Cf. MHG. rius- 
pern, rispern ‘réuspern’: rospen ‘strepitare.’ 
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409. MHG. schiechen ‘scheuen,’ schiuhen, schiuwen ‘scheu 
machen’: schougen ‘scheuen, meiden.’ Cf. OE. scyan ‘suggest, 
persuade,’ scyhtan ‘instigate.’ 

410. OE. seriid ‘kleid’: ON. skriddr ‘zerfetztes buch’: OE. 
scréad ‘shred, paring, OHG. scrdtan redup. ‘hauen,’ MHG. 
verschroten ‘zerhauen, abschneiden; wk. sich verhauen.’ 

411. OE. sciidan ‘shake, tremble,’ MHG. schiidern ‘schau- 
dern’: MHG. schiiten ‘schwingen, schitteln, OHG. scutilon, 
MHG. schiitelen ‘schitteln,’ schutzen ‘durch schwung oder stoss 
in schnelle bewegung setzen.’ Cf. OE. scyndan, ON. skynda 
‘eilen,’ OHG. scuntan, MHG. schiinden ‘antreiben, reizen.’ 

412. OHG. sciiwo ‘schatten,’ sciijan, sciian ‘beschatten’: 
Goth. us-skawjan ‘besonnen, klug machen,’ uwsskaws ‘besonnen,’ 
OE. scéawian, OHG. scouwdn, MHG. schouwen ‘schauen’: Goth. 
skuggwa ‘spiegel,’ ON. skygna ‘spahen.’ Cf. ON. skidne ‘apfel- 
schimmel’: OHG. scdnjan, scénndn, MHG. schoenen ‘schon 
machen,’ Goth. skauns, OHG. scéni ‘schon.’ 

413. MHG. slichen ‘schlingen, schlucken,’ slicher ‘schlem- 
mer’: slucken, sluckzen ‘schlingen, schlucken, schluchzen.’ 

414. MHG. slidern ‘schleudern, schlenkern’: slotern ‘schlot- 
tern, zittern, klappern,’ slote ‘schlamm,’ ON. slodra ‘sich hin- 
schleppen.’ 

415. MHG. smielen ‘lacheln’: smollen ‘schmollen.’ 

416. MHG. sniuwen? (pp. entsniut): snouwen, snéuwen 
‘schnauben, schnaufen.’ 

417. ON. snyta, OE. snytan, OHG. sniizen, MHG. sniuzen 
‘schneuzen’: snuz ‘nasenverschleimung.’ 

418. OHG. spriu ‘spreu’: MHG. sprewen ‘spritzen, stieben,’ 
OE. spréawlian ‘zucken,’ E. sprawl. 

419. Goth. stiurjan, ON. styra, OHG., MHG. stiuren ‘fest- 
stellen, stitzen, lenken,’ OHG. stari, stiuri ‘stattlich, stark,’ stior 
‘stier’: ON. staurr ‘pfahl.’ 

420. OHG. stérran, MHG. steeren ‘zerstreuen, zerstéren’: 
OE. styrian ‘bewegen, stéren,’ E. stir. 

421. MHG. be-striuwen ‘bestreuen’: be-stréuwen, Goth. strau- 
jan ‘streuen,’ OHG. strawjan, OHG. stré ‘stroh, MHG. stréu 


‘streu.’ 
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422. OHG. stribéen, MHG. striben ‘struppig sein,’ striubeln: 
OHG. stropolén, MHG. strobeln ‘struppig sein, machen,’ strobel 
‘struppig.’ 

423. MHG. striimen ‘stromen,’ strim ‘strom’: ON. straumr, 
OHG., MHG. stroum ‘strom.’ 

424. OE. stritian ‘stand out stiffly, be rigid,” MHG. struz 
‘strauss, strauch; widerstand, streit,’ ON. stritr, stryta ‘projection, 
peak’: MHG. striuzen ‘spreizen, strauben’: MHG. strozzen 
‘strotzen,’ strotzen ‘aufwallen,’ strozze ‘luftréhre,’ Dan. strutte 
‘starren, strotzen.’ 

425. OHG. sttida ‘staude, strauch’: studen ‘feststellen,’ 
MHG. stiiden ‘feststellung, gesetz,’ studelen ‘festhalten, nehmen,’ 
stud ‘stitze, pfosten, siiule,’ OE. studu, stupu ‘pillar, post,’ ON. 
stod ‘stiitze,’ stydia ‘stitzen.’ 

426. OHG. stiian, stiien: stowan, stouwen, MHG. stouwen, 
stéwwen ‘einhalt tun, gebieten; hemmen, stauen; schelten, klagen.’ 
Cf. OE. stéwian ‘hemmen,’ Goth. stiwiti‘geduld,’ i. e. ‘festigkeit.’ 
(Cf. Wood, IE. a®:a*t:a*u 129.) 

427. OHG. sil, ON. sila ‘siiule’: Goth. sduls ‘séule’: ga- 
suljan ‘grinden,’ OHG. sola, MHG. sole ‘sohle. Cf. MHG. 
swelle, OHG. swelli ‘schwelle.’ 

428. Goth. bisduljan ‘beflecken,’ bi-sdulnan ‘sich verunreini- 
gen’: OHG. bi-suljan, MHG. besuln ‘besudeln,’ OHG. solon, 
MHG. solen ‘besudelt werden,’ OE. sylian ‘make muddy,’ OHG. 
solagon, MHG. solgen, soligen ‘sich im kote walzen.’ 

429. OHG. ge-ziugon ‘declarare, bezeugen, MHG. ziugen 
‘erzeugen, anschaffen,’ OHG. giziug ‘ausristung, gerat,’ MHG. 
ziuc ‘handwerkzeug,’ ziuge ‘zeuge’: OHG. zougan, MHG. zéugen 
‘zeigen, beweisen’: OHG. zogén, MHG. zogen ‘ziehen, eilen,’ 
MHG. zoc ‘zug,’ zogen ‘sich auf den weg machen,’ zogeren the 
same. Cf. No. 139. 

430. MHG. diumeln, diumen ‘foltern, die daumenschraube an- 
legen,’ OHG. diimo, MHG. dime ‘daumen’: ON. /umall, E. thumb. 

431. MHG. diusen ‘zerren, zausen’: ON. /idstr ‘violence’: 
OHG. dés6n ‘brausen, tosen, MHG. ddsen, OHG. ddsen, MHG. 
doesen ‘zerstéren,’ ON. /ausn ‘tumult, Jeysa ‘let run, drive’: 
ON. /ysia ‘rush forth,’ Pys ‘storm, tumult.’ 
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432. OHG. douwen, dawen, MHG. douwen ‘aufgelést werden’: 
MDu. verduwen. 

433. ON. prauka ‘sich anstrengen’: OHG. drucchen, MHG. 
driicken ‘dricken, bedrangen,’ OE. /ryccan ‘press, trample.’ 
Cf. ON. priiga ‘dricken,’ OHG. drih ‘fessel, MHG. driuhen 
‘fangen, fesseln.’ 


CLASS III 


434. MHG. Swiss bangen, banken ‘stossen,’ bangeln, bankeln 
‘schaukeln,’ MHG. bengel ‘prigel,’ bengeln ‘prigeln,’ E. bang: 
MHG. bungen ‘trommeln, pauken,’ bunge ‘trommel,’ MHG. Swiss 
bungen, biingen, iter. bungeln. Cf. MHG. pinken No. 467. 

435. Goth. ga-blindjan ‘verblenden,’ gablindnan ‘blind 
werden,’ ON. blinda ‘blenden,’ Goth. blinds, ON. blindr, OHG. 
blint, OHG. blintén, MHG. blinden ‘blind werden’: Goth. blandan, 
ON. blanda, OHG. blantan st. redup. ‘mischen,) OHG. blenden, 
MHG. blenden ‘blind machen’: ON. blunda ‘dormire,’ blundr 
‘sopor.’ 

436. LMHG., NHG. blinken ‘funkeln, glitter,’ blinkern, blink 
und blank ‘shining, MHG. blinzen, blinzeln: MHG. blanken 
‘blank sein,’ blenken ‘unstat herumfahren, blank machen,’ blenke- 
zen intens., OHG., MHG. blanc ‘blinkend weiss, schén.’ Cf. NDu. 
blinken st. v. Cf. blicken also. 

437. MHG. brangen, prangen ‘prangen, prahlen,’ brane, 


prance ‘das prangen, prunken, prahlen’: brunken ‘zeigen, zur 


schau stellen.’ 

438. NHG. dilldzeln ‘zwecklos tiindeln,’ OHG. tallazjan, 
MHG. telzen ‘streicheln, klopfen’: OHG. tolldn ‘streicheln.’ 

439. MHG. tamer ‘schall durch klopfen,’ temeren ‘schlagen, 
klopfen’: tummern ‘klopfen, schlagen,’ getummer. 

440. MHG. timpen: tampen hunter’s term, meaning not 
clear, but evidently analogous ablaut. 

441. ON. dgkkr: E. dank ‘dumpfig, feucht’: OHG. tunchelen, 
MHG. tunkeln ‘tribe machen,’ OHG. tunchelén MHG. tunchelen 
‘tribe werden.’ 

442. MHG. velden ‘zu felde sein, OHG. feld: ON. fold 
‘grasfeld,’ OE. folda ‘erde, erdboden.’ 
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443. Goth., OHG. filu ‘viel’: Goth. fulljan, OHG. fiullen, 
MHG. viillen ‘fallen, OHG. follén ‘ausfallen, voll machen.’ 

444. OHG. firnén, MHG. virnen ‘alt werden,’ firni, Goth. 
fatrneis ‘alt, MHG. vernen ‘ferne sein’: ON. forn ‘alt, MHG. 
vorn ‘fraher.’ Cf. OHG. ferrén, MHG. verren ‘fern sein,’ OHG. 
jir-firren, MHG. vervirren ‘entfernen.’ 

445. MLG. vinkelen ‘funkeln’: MHG. vanken ‘leuchten,’ 
venken ‘entztinden,’ vanke ‘funke’: vunken ‘funkeln,’ vunkeln, 
OHG. funcho, MHG. funke. Cf. MHG. vengen ‘ztinden.’ 

446. Early NHG. jflimmen, flimmern ‘flammen’: MHG. 
jlammen, viammern, 

447. MUG. vlinsen ‘zittern, schimmern,’ vlins ‘schimmern’: 
OSw. flunsa ‘plunge,’ Norw. jflunsa ‘hurry,’ E. flounce ‘move 
with flings or turns,’ MHG. flunst ‘zitterndes fliessen.’ Cf. MHG. 
vlenseln ‘streicheln ?,’ vlansen ‘adulari, fawn, flatter,’ vlans ‘mund, 
maul.’ 

448. MHG. gargeln, E. gargle ‘gurgeln’: MHG. gurgeln, 
NHG. gurgeln ‘gurgeln,’ OHG. gurgula, MHG. gurgel. 

449. MHG. gimpel-gempel ‘mutwilliger hipfer, springer, 


penis’: gampen ‘hiapfen, springen,’ gampf ‘schwanken,’ gampel 
‘scherz,’ gampieren, gampenieren ‘hipfen, springen, tanzeln,’ 
gampeln ‘das springen’: gumpen, gumpern ‘hipfen, springen,’ 
gumpeln ‘possen reissen,’ gumpel ‘springen, scherz,’ gtimpel 


‘penis.’ , 
450. MHG. glanken ‘sich schlingen’: glunkern ‘baumeln, 
bummeln,’ glunke ‘gedrehte locke.’ Cf. MHG. klunke. 

451. MG. glinstern ‘glanzen, funkeln,’ glinslen ‘glanzen,’ 
MHG. glinster ‘glanz’: MG. glanstern ‘glinzen,’ MHG. glanster 
‘funke,’ glanst ‘glanz’: gluustern ‘funkeln.’ Cf. MHG. glinsen, 
gliinsen ‘glimmen,’ glunse ‘funkenasche,’ also MHG. glimmen 
st. v. 

452. OHG. haldén ‘abhingig sein, sich neigen,’ heldan, MHG. 
helden ‘neigen, OHG. halda, MHG. halde ‘abhang’: OHG. 
huldan, MHG. hulden ‘geneigt machen,’ MHG. huldigen ‘freund- 
lich, treu machen,’ OHG. huidi, MHG. hulde ‘huld, wohlwollen,’ 
OHG. holdo, MHG. holde ‘freund, geliebter,, Goth. hulbs, OHG. 
hold, MHG. holt ‘geneigt, ginstig, gnadig.’ 
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453. MHG. hargen ‘stutzig sein, sich walzen, bocken?,’ Bav. 
dial. hargeln: horgeln, hurgeln ‘rollen.’ Cf. Bav. hdrg ‘scharf, 


zornig.’ 

454. ON. hd(=*hanhdn) ‘plagen, qualen’: Goth. huggrjan, 
OHG. hungiren, hungerén, MHG. hungern ‘hungern,’ Goth. 
hihrus, OHG. hungar, MHG. hunger. 

455. OE. hline, E. linch ‘aufgeworfener grabhigel,’ ON. 
hlekkr, E. link: OE. hlanc, E. lank ‘dann, mager,’ OHG. lanca, 
hlanca ‘hifte, lende,’ MHG. gelane, ‘taille’, NHG. gelenk; MHG. 
lenken ‘biegen, falten, wenden,’ verlankenieren ‘die seiten des 
rosses mit decken behingen.’ Cf. MHG. line ‘schrage,’ NHG. 
lenken. 

456. OHG. kirnan, MHG. kirnen, kernen ‘dreschen,’ OHG. 
kerno, MHG. kerne ‘kern’: MHG. kdérnen ‘mit kérnern locken,’ 
erkiirnen ‘erforschen, OHG., MHG. korn ‘korn.’ 

457. OHG. chindén, MHG. kinden, kindeln ‘kinder erzeugen 
oder gebaren, MHG. ver-kindischen ‘kindisch werden’: ON. 
kundr ‘sohn’: Goth. kunds in himinakunds ‘himmlisch.’ 

458. NHG. klimpern (new onomat.): MHG. klumpern ‘klang 
mit musikalischen instrumenten machen.’ 

459. MHG. klinke ‘tarklinke,’ MDu. klinken ‘mit klinke ver- 
sehen,’ Scotch clink ‘clench, weld; clasp, clutch’: OHG. klenkan, 
MHG. klenken ‘binden, schlingen,’ klanc ‘schlinge; list, rainke,’ 
OE. be-clencan, E. clench ‘die faust ballen; umfassen, packen; 
befestigen’: klunke ‘gedrehte locke.’ Cf. OE. clingan st. v. ‘sich 
zusammenziehen,’ etc. Cf. Du. klinken st. ‘clinch, rivet,’ and 
No. 450. 

460. MHG. lerken, lirken ‘stottern,’ lerc, lire ‘link, lahm’: 
E. lark ‘lustige streiche machen, in toller weise springen oder 
klettern’: MHG. lurken ‘stottern,’ lure ‘link, lahm,’ LG. lork 
‘frosch.’ 

461. MHG. lerzen ‘stammeln, tibermitig sein,’ lerz ‘link’: 
liirzen, lurzen ‘téuschen, betrigen,’ lurz ‘link,’ OE. belyrtan 
‘deceive, cheat.’ 

462. OHG., MHG. melm ‘staub’: Goth. malma ‘sand,’ NHG. 
zermalmen: MHG. zermiilmen ‘zerreiben, zerquetschen.’ 

463. OHG. melo, MHG. mel ‘mehl, MHG. milwen ‘zu mel 
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oder staub machen’: Goth. ga-malwjan ‘zermalmen,’ ON. molua, 
mélua ‘zermalmen.’ Cf. the above and Goth. mulda ‘staub,’ OHG. 
molta ‘staub, erde.’ 

464. OHG. maro, marawi ‘mirbe,’ MHG. mar, merwen ‘weich 
machen’: OHG. muruwi ‘mirbe, MHG. miirwe, miir, OHG. 
muruwi ‘mirbheit,’ NHG. miirben ‘mtirbe sein, werden.’ 

465. Goth. gaminfi ‘andenken’: OHG. mendan, OS. mendian, 
MHG. menden ‘sich freuen,’ OHG. mandilon ‘be glad, sich freuen,’ 
OHG. mandunga, MHG. mandunge ‘freude, OHG. mendi, 
MHG. mende -‘freude’: Goth. munddn ‘auf etwas sehen,’ 
OHG. armuntran, MHG. ermuntern; OHG. muntar, MHG. 
munter ‘frisch, lebhaft,’, OHG. muntari ‘eifer.’ 

466. ON. nist *heftnadel am kleide, pin,’ nista ‘zusammen hef- 
ten’: OHG. nestila ‘binde, bandschleife,, MHG. nesteln ‘fest- 
binden, schniren’: OHG. nusta ‘verknipfung. Cf. OHG. 
nuscja, MHG. nusche ‘girtelschnalle.’ 

467. MHG. pinken ‘winken, auf- und zuschlagen der augen,’ 
pinken in the dialects is onomat. and means ‘schlagen, hammern, 


jammern’: Pinkenpank name, cf. Lexer MHG. Dict.: punken 
‘stossen, schlagen,’ punkein ‘pochen,’ punkelin ‘schlag, stoss.’ 
(Cf. No. 434 above. ) 

468. OHG. querdar, MHG. querder, kerder ‘\lockspeise,’ 
MHG. kerdern ‘speisen’: OHG. chorder, MHG. korder ‘lock- 


speise.’ . 

469. Goth. asiluqairnus ‘mihlstein,’ OHG. quirnstein, quirn, 
ON. kuern ‘mihlstein’: MHG. kiirnen ‘malen, zermalmen,’ OHG. 
churn, MHG. kurnestein ‘mihlstein.’ 

470. MHG. ranken ‘wie ein esel schreien’: prob. from runchen 
‘murmurare’ from M. Lat. rwncare ‘schnarchen, schnauben,’ LG. 
ronken ‘schnarchen.’ 

471. MHG. rinsen, rinsern (new): rensen, ransen, rensern, 
ransern, ‘die glieder dehnen, recken.’ 

472. MHG. schalpern ‘stagnare’: schulpern. 

473. OHG. scirbindn, MHG. schirben ‘in stiicke brechen,’ 
OHG. scirbi, MHG. scherbe ‘scherbe’: scarbén, MHG. scharben 
‘zerschneiden, schaben.’ Cf. OHG. screvdén ‘einschneiden,’ 
scurfen ‘aufschneiden.’ 
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474. MHG. scherzen ‘scherzen’: scharz ‘sprung.’ Cf. OHG. 
skern, MHG. schern, ‘scherz, spott,’ OHG. scerdn ‘mutwillig 
sein.’ 

475. OHG. scimphan, MHG. schimpfen ‘scherzen, spielen,’ 
MHG. schimphieren ‘verspotten, schimpf’: schampf ‘scherz’: 
schumpfe ‘buhlerin.’ 

476. MHG. schimpfentiure from: schumpfentiuren, schum- 
pfieren ‘siegen, besiegen,’ schumpfentiure ‘besiegung’ from French 
‘desconfiture.’ Cf. Lexer. 

477. OHG. snellén ‘vigere,, OHG., MHG. snel ‘schnell, kraftig’ : 
MHG. snallen, snellen ‘schnelle bewegung machen,’ snal ‘schnelle 
bewegung.’ 

478. MHG. snarchen, snarcheln, ‘schnarchen,’ Du. snarken. 
MHG. snorchen, Du. snorken, snurken ‘schnarchen, schwatzen.’ 

479. MHG. snarren ‘schnarren,’ gesnerre ‘das schnarren’: 
snurren, Du. snorren ‘rauschen, sausen.’ Cf. MHG. snar ‘schnar- 
ren,’ snur ‘sausendes fahren.’ 

480. OHG. bi-spennan ‘ablactare,’ MHG. spen ‘brust, milch,’ 
spenen ‘abwendig machen’: OHG. spunne, MHG. spiinne ‘mut- 
terbrust,’ spiinnen ‘saugen.’ 

481. OHG. s@illi ‘still,’ stillén, ‘ruhig werden,’ stillan ‘still 
machen’: stellen ‘siellen’: stulla ‘zeitpunkt,’ stullan ‘halt machen,’ 
stollo, MHG. stolle ‘stitze, pfosten,’ OHG. stollén, MHG. stollen 
‘granden.’ Cf. Goth. ga-staldan redup. ‘erwerben,’ st6ls ‘stuhl,’ 
MHG. stiielen, stuolen ‘sitze bereiten.’ 

482. OHG. stelza (e or 6), MHG. stelze ‘holzbein,’ stelzen 
‘auf stelzen gehen’: stolzen, stiilzen ‘hinken, stelzen.’ 

483. OHG. stamph ‘stampfel; klotz,’ stamfon, MHG. stamphen 
‘stampfen,’ stempfeln, stempfen ‘befestigen, stampfen’: OHG. 
stumph, MHG. stumpf, OHG. stumphan, MHG. stumpfen ‘ver- 
stimmeln.’ Cf. OHG. pistumpalon, MHG. bestiimbeln ‘verstim- 
meln,’ OHG. stumbal ‘stummel.’ 

484. MHG. strinze: strenze ‘equa,’ stranzen, strenzen ‘missig 
umherlaufen, gross tun.’ 

485. OHG. giswarzdn, swarzén, MHG. swarzen ‘schwarz 
werden, OHG., MHG. swarz ‘schwarz’: ON. sorta ‘schwarze 
farbe,’ sorte ‘schwarze wolke.’ 
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486. MHG. zirben ‘wirbeln, im kreise herumdrehen’: OHG. 
zerben ‘sich drehen,’ OE. tearfijan ‘sich drehen.’ 

487. MHG. zerten ‘zartlich sein, liebkosen,’ zart ‘lieb, ver- 
traut’: zurten-zerteln? (ir zurtenzertelt nicht der munt ieslichem 
ze blicke). 

488. Goth. ga-tarhjan ‘auszeichnen’: OHG. zorhtén ‘hell 
machen,’ zoraht, OE. torht ‘hell, klar... Cf. MHG. zorften ‘hell 
machen,’ OHG. zorft. 

489. MHG. zenden ‘mit zahnen versehen,’ OHG. zan, zand, 
MHG. zan, zant ‘zahn’: Goth. tunbus ‘zahn.’ Cf. OHG. zandn, 
zanigon, MHG. zanen ‘mit zihnen packen,’ MHG. anzannen ‘an- 
fletschen.’ OHG. zinna, MHG. zinne ‘zinne,’ MHG. zint ‘zacke’ 
here? 

490. MHG. trindeln: trendeln ‘sich drehen, wirbeln,’ trendel, 
OE. trendel ‘roll, roller-wheel’: OE. tryndel ‘roll, roller, wheel,’ 
E. trundle ‘roll, revolve; a wheel.’ Cf. OHG. trennildn ‘sich 
drehen, wirbeln,’ trennila ‘kreisel, kugel.’ 

491. Goth. Pairh ‘durch,’ OHG. derh ‘durchléchert’: MHG. 
diirkeln, diirchen ‘durchléchern,’ OHG. durchil, MHG. dirkel 
‘durchléchert, durchbohrt.’ 

492. Goth. bagkjan, OHG. denchan ‘denken, tiberlegen,’ OHG. 
danchon, MHG. danken ‘danken,’ MHG. dane ‘dank, gedanke’: 
Goth. hugkjan, OHG. dunchen, MHG. dunken ‘dinken, scheinen,’ 
MHG. dunk ‘bedinken,’ OE. /yncan ‘dinken,’ E. think. 

493. MHG. walkieren ‘dicht machen,’ OHG. walkan, MAG. 
walken redup. ‘walken, sich rollen’: OHG. wulkjan in pp. ‘pressed 
together.’ 

494. OHG. wilchen ‘weich machen,’ welken, MHG. welken 
‘welken, schlaff sein,’ welc ‘feucht, milde, lau, welk’: OHG. wol- 
chendn ‘wolkig werden,’ MHG. be-wiilken ‘bewélken.’ 

495. OHG. wirkan, MHG. wirken ‘wirken,’ OHG. werkdn, 
MHG. werken ‘arbeiten, wirken,’ OHG. werah, MHG. were ‘arbeit, 
werk’: OS. pret. warhta: Got. watirkjan, OHG. wurchen, MHG. 
wiirken, Got. frawatrhts, OHG. farworaht ‘siindhaft.’ 

496. MHG. wirz, MG. werz ‘wirze’: OHG. wurza, MHG. 
warze ‘warze’: OHG. wurzdn, MHG. wurzen ‘wurzeln,’ OHG. 
wurzellobn, MHG. wurzelen ‘wurzeln, MHG. wiirzen ‘wirzen,’ 
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Goth. watirts ‘wurzel,’ OHG. wurz ‘kraut, pflanze,’ wurzala, MHG. 
wurzel ‘wurzel.’ 

497. MHG. wimmerzen: wammerzen ‘wimmern.’ Cf. MHG. 
wimmen, wimeln ‘sich regen, wimmeln,’ wimmer, gewammer 
‘gewinsel.’ 

498. OE. wrencan ‘twist, turn,’ OHG. bi-renkan ‘verrenken,’ 
MHG. renken ‘drehend ziehen,’ ranken ‘dehnen, strecken, hin u. 
her bewegen,’ OHG. rank, MHG. rane ‘verdreht’: MHG. runken 
‘runzeln,’ runke ‘runzel’: OE. wrinclian ‘wrinkle. Cf. MHG. 
rinzlen: runzeln ‘runzeln,’ runze ‘runzel,’ ranzen ‘ungestiim hin 


und her springen,’ renzeln freq. hin u. her schwingen. Cf. 


wringan st. Vv. 
CLASS IV 

499. MHG. bretern ‘aus brettern machen,’ OHG., MHG. bret 
‘brett’: MHG. bort ‘brett,’ Goth. fotubadird ‘fussbank.’ 

500. MHG. bragen: brogen ‘sich erheben, gross tun.’ Cf. 
MHG. bruht ‘widerstand.’ 

5OL. E. brim ‘rand,’ MHG. bremen ‘verbramen,’ brem ‘rand’: 
ENHG. brame ‘rand.’ 

502. MHG. gephneete ‘schnauben’: phnutten ‘ausschnauben.’ 

502a. OHG. fnahten p. praes. ‘schnaubend’: MHG. phnuht 
‘keuchen, schnauben.’ 

503. ON. fnasa: MHG. phndsen ‘schnauben.’ Cf. MHG. 
phnesten: OHG. fnaston ‘schnauben,’ MHG. phnast ‘schnauben.’ 

504. OHG. fremman, MHG. fremen ‘vorwarts schaffen, aus- 
fahren,’ Goth., OHG. fram ‘fort, vorwirts’: OHG. frumman, 
MHG. vrumen ‘vorwarts bringen,’ vriimen ‘vorwirts schaffen,’ 
‘OHG. fruma ‘nutzen,’ MHG. frum ‘taichtig, brav, nitzlich.’ 

505. Goth. himins ‘himmel,’ OHG. himil: Goth. afhamén 
‘die kleidung ablegen,’ OHG. hamo ‘hille, kleid,’ hemidi ‘hemd,’ 
MHG. hamen ‘hindern,’ ham ‘hille, kleid’: OHG. humil ‘himmel.’ 

506. Goth. inw ‘ohne’: OHG. dna, dno ‘ohne,’ MHG. dnen 
‘berauben;’ intr. ‘ledig, beraubt sein’: Goth., OHG., etc. wn- neg. 
pref. 

507. ON. skilja ‘teilen, scheiden,’ Goth. skilja ‘fleischer’: 
OHG. skelen, MHG. scheln ‘schalen,’ Goth. skalja ‘ziegel, OHG. 
scala, MHG. schale ‘schale, hilse’: ON. skal ‘schale,’ OHG. 
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scala ‘schale’: MHG. schollen ‘anhaufen?,’ erschiillen ‘hoéckerig 
machen,’ OHG. scolla, MHG. scholle ‘scholle.’ Cf. Goth. skildus, 
OHG. scilt, MHG. schilt ‘schild,’ MHG. schilten ‘schitzen.’ 

508. MHG. schramen ‘aufreissen, offnen,’ schram ‘schramme, 
schwertwunde; loch’: schraemen ‘schrage machen, biegen,’ ON. 
skrema ‘schrecken, verscheuchen,’ skrdma ‘wunde.’ Cf. MHG. 
schrimpfen st, v. ‘sich zusammenziehen,’ schrimpf ‘kleine wunde.’ 

509. OHG. smero, MHG. smer ‘fett, schmeer,’ smirwen, 
MHG. smirwen ‘masten, fett machen, schmieren,’ OHG. smerwén 
‘fettartig werden’: OHG. bismardn ‘verspotten’: ON. smyrja 
‘ungere, MHG. smurben ‘schmieren, salben.’ Smurben from 
smirben. Cf. Goth. smairpr ‘fett,’ smarna ‘mist, kot.’ 

510. MHG. sneren ‘schwatzen, plappern’: gesnewren ‘schwa- 
tzen, plappern,’ gesnere ‘geschwatz.’ Cf. snarren No. 479. 

511. OHG. starén, MHG. staren ‘starren, stieren,’ OHG. 
star ‘starr, ON. stara ‘starren’: OHG. storrén ‘hervorstehen, 
ragen, MHG. storren ‘starr sein, werden,’ Goth. andstatirran 
‘unwillig anstarren, OHG. stornén ‘bestirzt machen, MHG. 
storzen intens. of storren. OHG. storrén and the following belong 
properly to the third class. 

512. MHG. streben ‘sich heftig bewegen, ringen’: straf 
‘straff, strenge,’ MHG. strabeln ‘zappeln, ringen.’ 

513. OHG. strickan ‘heften, schniiren, flechten, MHG. 
stricken ‘zusammenfigen,’ OHG. stric ‘strick’: strecken ‘streck- 
en, ausdehnen,’ strackén ‘ausgedehnt sein,’ MHG. strac ‘grade, 
straff, OE. streccan ‘stretch out, extend, spread out,’ MLG. 
straken ‘aiberstreichen.’ Cf. OHG. stare ‘kraftig, stark,’ Goth. 
ga-statirknan ‘erstarren.’ 

514. MHG. tratzen, tretzen ‘trotzen,’ traz ‘trotz’: trutzen 
‘reizen, necken,’ truz, trotz ‘trotz.’ 

515. Goth. uf-banjan ‘ausdehnen,’ OHG. dennan, MHG. 
dennen ‘ausstrecken, spannen’: OHG. donén ‘sich spannen,’ 
MHG. donen ‘sich ausdehnen,’ OHG. dunni ‘dinn,’ OHG. dun- 
nen, MHG. dunnen ‘diinn werden.’ Cf. Goth. atbinsan st. ‘her- 
ziehen,’ OE. Jindan ‘swell, be angry.’ 

516. OHG. dremil, MHG. dremel ‘balken, riegel’: MHG. 
dradmen ‘mit balken versehen, stiitzen,’ MHG. dram ‘balke, riegel, 
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splitter, stick’: OHG. drumén, MHG. drumen ‘abschneiden, 
zerbrechen, OHG., MHG. drum ‘stick, splitter.’ 

517. Goth. wiljan ‘winschen, verlangen, wollen,’ OHG. wel- 
lan, MHG. wellen ‘wollen,’ OHG. willén, MHG. willen ‘willig 
sein, OHG. willigon, MHG. willigen ‘willig machen’: Goth. wal- 
jan, OHG. wellan, MHG. wellen ‘wahlen,’ Goth. walisa ‘geliebt,’ 
OHG. wala ‘auswahl’: OHG. pret. wolta, MHG. wolte ‘wollte.’ 


CLASS V 


518. MHG. blicze, blitze ‘blitz, bliczen intens. of blicken 
‘blicken, schauen, glanzen, blitzen’: OHG. blechen, MHG. blecken 
‘blitzen, sichtbar werden,’ ON. blaka ‘shake, MHG. bleczen 
intens. ‘blitzen,’ M. Du. blaken ‘fiattern.’ 

519. MHG. vesel, visel ‘penis,’ viselen ‘knabbern’: veseln 
‘pflegen, unterhalten,’ vaseln ‘gedeihen, fruchten,’ vasel ‘zucht- 


stier, eber; das junge.’ 

520. OHG. fledarén, MHG. vledern ‘flattern’: ON. fladra 
‘wag,’ NHG. fladdern, flattern. Cf. E. flitter, flatter, flutter with 
different consonant but probably felt as belonging together. Cf. 
OHG. flitarazjan ‘schmeichelnd liebkosen,’ MHG. vlittern ‘leise 
lachen, kichern, MHG. vlatertasche ‘plaudertasche.’ 

521. OHG. klaphdn ‘klappen, krachen,’ MHG. klapfen, 
klaffen ‘schallen, tonen’: OHG. klopfon, MHG. klopfen ‘klopfen, 
pochen,’ MHG. klopfel, kliipfel ‘kntippel.’ Cf. MHG. klappern 
onomat., also klupfen ‘erschrecken,’ klupf ‘schreck.’ 

522. MHG. kletten, klettern ‘klettern, klate ‘kralle” OHG. 
kletta, MHG. klette ‘klette, ON. klettr ‘klippe’: ON. klot 
‘schwertknauf.’ 

523. OHG. chrachon ‘krachen,’ chrac ‘riss, sprung; geréusch, 
krach, OMHG. chraken ‘kratzen, kratzend klauben,’ NHG. 
krdchzen ‘croak, OE. cracian ‘crack, crash’: ON. krakr ‘rabe,’ 
kraka ‘krihe’: OHG. croccezen, MHG. krochzen, krotzen ‘krach- 
zen, krahen.’ Cf. MHG. kragen ‘kratzen, ritzen,’ krage ‘haue, 
hacke.’ 

524. ON. kuistr ‘twig, branch’: MHG. quast ‘laubbischel,’ 
questen ‘mit dem badwedel streichen.’ OHG. quésta or questa? 

525. MHG. liberen : leben ‘gerinnen, OHG. lab ‘brihe,’ 
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MHG. lab ‘coagulum’: lob ‘lab, Goth. lubja ‘gift, ON. lyf 
‘arznei.’ Cf. MHG. keselap, keseluppe, OHG. kdsiluppa ‘kiise- 
luppe.’ The a: u ablaut is irregular; cf. OE. nasu, nosu. 

526. OHG. masala ‘blutiger auswuchs,’ MHG. masel ‘aus- 
wuchs,’ OE. maser ‘knoten im holz,’ OHG. masar, MHG. maser 
‘knorriger auswuchs’: OHG. masa, MHG. mdse ‘wundmal, narbe,’ 
MHG. mdsen ‘verwunden, mit mdsen versehen, mdsegen ‘be- 
flecken.’ 

527. ON. rasa ‘einherstirzen’: MHG. rdsen ‘toben, rasen,’ 
ON. ras ‘lauf.’ Cf. OHG. rasc ‘schnell, hurtig,’ ON. reskr ‘bold.’ 

528. OHG. sega, MHG. sege ‘sage’: OHG. saga, MHG. 
sage ‘sage,’ OHG. sagdn, segon, MHG. segen, sagen ‘sagen.’ Cf. 
OHG. seh ‘pflugmesser,’ sahs ‘schwert.’ 

529. Goth. samjan ‘gefallen,’ ON. sama ‘passen, befit, OHG. 
samanon, MHG. samelen ‘sammeln, OHG. gisemon ‘sich ver- 
sammeln,’ Goth. OHG. sama ‘derselbe’: ON. séma ‘passen, befit.’ 

529a. Goth. sas ‘satt,, OHG. satén, MHG. saten ‘sattigen’: 
Goth. ga-sdpjan ‘sattigen.’ 

530. Goth. skapjan, OHG. scadén, MHG. schaden ‘schaden,’ 
Goth. skapis ‘schaden’: ON. skgér ‘schadlich’ skdd ‘ungemach.’ 

531. MHG. slemen ‘umkehren, stiirzen,’ ON. slamra ‘beat,’ 
E. slam : ON. sl#ma ‘swing, brandish.’ 

532. OHG. ir-spehdn, MHG. erspehen ‘erforschen, spahen’: 
OHG. spahi ‘klug, weise,’ MHG. spehen ‘klug machen.’ . 

533. Goth. swigldn, OMHG. sweglén, MHG. swegelen ‘pfeifen, 
fléten’: Goth. swégnjan ‘frohlocken,’ swégnipa ‘freude’: gas- 
wogjan, swogatjan ‘seufzen.’ 

534. OHG. swigur, MHG. swiger ‘schwiegermutter,’ Goth. 
swathra, OHG. swehur, MHG. sweher : swaher ‘schwiegervater’ : 
swdgern ‘einen als schwager anreden,’ swdger ‘schwager.’ 

535. MHG. zie ‘leise berihrung, leichter stoss,’ zicken ‘stos- 
sen, necken,’ E. tickle ‘kitzeln’: MHG. zec, NHG. zeck same as 
E. tag, MLG. tacken ‘ berthren, betasten,’ ON. takast. v. ‘nehmen’: 
Goth. tékan redup. ‘berthren.’ 

536. MHG. zipf, zipfel ‘zipfel,’ zipfeln ‘mit zipfeln versehen’ : 
OHG. zapfo ‘zapfen, MHG. zapfe, MHG. zapfen, zepfen ‘mit 
zapfen versehen.’ 
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CLASS VI 

537. Goth. aba ‘ehemann,’ abrs ‘stark, heftig,’ OE. abal, ON. 
afl ‘stirke, kraft,, OHG. avalén ‘sich rihren’: uobo ‘landbauer,’ 
uoba pl. ‘treiben, landbau,’ woban, MHG. tieben ‘ausiiben.’ 

538. Goth. af-agjan ‘abschrecken, angstigen,’ agis ‘angst, 
schrecken, OHG. aki, MHG. ege ‘schrecken, OHG. egdn 
‘schrecken’: Goth. dg pret. pres. ‘firchte’ (*agan st. v. cf. part. 
pres. unagands ‘furchtlos’), dgjan ‘in furcht setzen.’ Cf. Goth. 
usagljan ‘belastigen,’ aglus ‘beschwerlich,’, OHG. agisén, MHG. 
eisen ‘erschrecken.’ 

539. MHG. asten ‘colere, aste gewinnen’: OE. dst, MLG. 
6st ‘ast, knorren, knoten.’ 

540. OHG. adal, MHG. adel ‘edles geschlecht, MHG. un- 
edelen ‘unedel werden’: OHG. uodal, wodil ‘erbsitz.’ 

541. ME. babe, E. baby; OHG. babo proper noun: MHG. 
buobe ‘knabe, diener,’ OHG. buobo proper noun, MHG. buobelieren 
‘in biiberei leben.’ 

542. MHG. bane ‘bahn, weg,’ banen ‘zu einer bahn machen’: 
OE. bénian, MHG. biienen ‘polish’ probably belong here. Cf. E. 
dial. boon ‘strassen reparieren.’ 

543. OHG., MHG. bast ‘haut, bast, binde,, OHG. bestan, 
MHG. besten ‘binden, schntren’: MHG. buost ‘baststrick.’ 

544. Goth. ga-batnan ‘vorteil haben.’ OHG. baz ‘besser,’ OHG. 
bazén ‘besser werden,’ bezzerdn ‘bessern,’ MHG. bezzern the same: 
Goth. bétjan ‘natzen,’ OHG. buozan, MHG. buozen, biiezen ‘bes- 
sern, vergiten,’ OHG. buoza ‘besserung, vergitung.’ 

545. OHG. tagen, MHG. tagen ‘tag werden’: Goth. ahtauddgs 
‘achttagig,’ OE. dégor ‘tag,’ ON. dggr ‘tag und nacht.’ 

546. ON. drasenn ‘trage, faul,’ drasa ‘gewasch, drivel’: OE. 
dros ‘dregs, dirt,’ OHG. truosana ‘hefe, bodensatz,’ erdruasnen 
‘defaecere.’ 

547. OHG. fatunga ‘nahrung,’ vatdn ‘pascere’ (in kavatot) : 
Goth. fodjan ‘ernahren,’ OS. fodjan, OHG. fuottan, OE. féedan 
the same, OHG. fuotar ‘Nahrung,’ OE. fodor ‘fodder,’ OHG. 
fuotiren, MHG. fuoteren ‘fittern.’ 

548. Goth. fagrs ‘passend,’ fagindn ‘sich freuen,’ OHG. 
gavagon ‘satisfacere, fagen, fagon, MHG. vagen ‘willfahren, 
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gehorsam sein,’ MHG. vegen ‘fegen, reinigen’: OHG. fuogan, 
MHG. viiegen, OS. fogian ‘fagen.’ Cf. Goth. gafahrjan ‘zube- 
reiten,’ fahéps ‘freude.’ Cf. No. 272. 

549. ON. falma ‘unsicher tasten’: OHG. fuoljan, fualen, 
MHG. viielen ‘fihlen.’ 

550. Goth. frapi ‘verstand, sinn,’ frapjan ‘verstehen, denken’: 
Goth. frdps ‘weise, brav, verstandig,’ OS. frdd, OHG. fruot the 
same, OHG. fruoten, MHG. vriieten ‘verstandig machen.’ 

551. MHG. gate ‘genosse,’ gater ‘zusammen,’ OHG. gaton, 
MHG. gaten ‘vereinigen, schicklich zusammen kommen,’ OHG. 
gatern, MHG. gatern, getern ‘zusammen figen, vereinigen’: 
Goth. gdps ‘gut, tichtig, schén,’ OHG. guot, MHG. ver-giieten 
‘vergiten,’ vergietern ‘mit gitern belehnen.’ Cf. Goth. gadiliggs 
‘vetter, OHG. gatuling, MHG. geteline. 

552. MHG. gaffen ‘gaffen, ON. gapa ‘gihnen, gaffen’: MHG. 
guof ‘lautes rufen.’ 

553. OHG. grasén, MHG. grasen ‘grasen,’ OHG., MHG. 
gras: MHG. gruose ‘der junge trieb der pflanzen.’ Cf. MHG. 
griiejen ‘griinen,’ griienen. 

554. Goth. haban, OHG. habén, MHG. haben ‘haben’: Goth. 
gahobains ‘enthaltsamkeit.’ 

555. OE. hraca ‘throat,’ OHG. rahho ‘rachen,’ OHG. rachisén, 
MHG. rahsenen, rehsenen, ‘sich laut rauspern, aufhusten’: OE. 
hréc ‘rook,’ OHG. ruoh ‘krahe, OMHG. ruohelen ‘schreien wie 
ein esel.’ ; 

556. OHG. lamén, MHG. lamen ‘lahm werden,’ OHG. bilemjan 
‘lahmen,’, MHG. lemen ‘lahm machen’: OHG. luwomi, MHG. 
liieme ‘matt,’ MHG. luomen ‘ermatten,’ OHG. lwomjan ‘freundlich- 
keit erweisen, MHG. liiemen ‘mattigkeit zeigen, sich lassig 
erweisen.’ 

557. Goth. marei, OHG. mari, meri ‘meer’: OHG., MHG. 
muor, OE. mor ‘sumpf,’ MHG. muorzen ‘sumpfig schmecken.’ 

558. Goth. matjan ‘essen,’ mats ‘speise,’ OS. mat, OHG. maz 
the same, MHG. matzen ‘essen’? (cf. pastéten u. kapinen matzen ): 
OS. més, OHG. muos, OE. mds ‘speise, OHG. mdsjan, MHG. 
muosen ‘speisen, MHG. gemiiese ‘gemise.’ 

559. Goth. namnjan ‘nennen,’ OHG. nemnen, nennen, MHG. 
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nemmen, nennen, the same, OHG. namdon, MHG. namen ‘ benamen,’ 
MHG. namsen intens., Goth. namd, OHG. namo, MHG. name 
‘name’: MHG. benuomen ‘namhaft machen.’ 

560. Goth. nati ‘netz,’ OHG. binezzdn, MHG. vernetzen ‘mit 
netz umgeben’: ON. nét ‘grosses netz.’ Cf. OHG. nazza, nezzila, 
MHG. nezzel ‘nessel.’ 

561. OHG. rahha ‘rechenschaft, rede’: OHG. ruoh ‘acht, 
bedacht,’ ruochen ‘sorgen, ricksicht nehmen.’ 

562. OHG. wal‘kampfplatz, OE. wel ‘die auf dem kampfplatz 
gebliebenen,’ MHG. walstat ‘schlachtfeld’: OHG. wuolen, MHG. 
wiielen ‘wihlen,’ OHG. wuol ‘verderben.’ 

563. Goth. wratdn ‘reisen, wandern,’ wratddus ‘reise,’ ON. 
rata ‘wandern, reisen’: ON. réta, OE. redup. wrdtan, OHG. 
ruozjan ‘aufwihlen.’ 


CLASS VII 


564. ON. baga ‘noget som er forkeert el. fordreiet’: bagia 
‘forttreiben’: MHG. biiegen ‘biegen, beugen,’ buoc ‘obergelenk 


des beines, armes,’ OE. bdg ‘bough.’ 

565. MHG. undertenigen ‘untertan machen’: OHG., MHG. 
tuon ‘tun, machen.’ 

566. MHG. grdpen ‘tasten, greifen,’ ON. grapa ‘zu sich raf- 
fen’: grép ‘aushdhlung,’ OE. grépe ‘trench, ditch, drain; burrow’: 
MHG. grappeln ‘tasten, palpitare.’ 

567. Goth. héfjé ‘kammer’: OHG. huoten, MHG. be-hiieten 
‘behaten,’ OHG. huot ‘hut, helm,’ huota ‘hut, farsorge’: OE. hett, 
E. hat. 

568. OHG. rdmén, rdmen, MHG. ramen, remen ‘zielen, 
trachten,’ MHG. ram ‘ziel’: OS. rémon ‘zielen, trachten.’ 

569. OHG. rdwén, rdwon, MHG. rdwen ‘ruhe haben, finden,’ 
OHG. rdwa, MHG. rdwe ‘ruhe’: OHG. ruowdn, ruowén, MHG. 
ruowen ‘ruhe haben, finden’: Cf. OHG. rasta, MHG. rast ‘ruhe, 
rast.’ 

570. MHG. smaht ‘das schmachten,’ smahtic ‘hungernd,’ 
versmahten, versmehten ‘verschmachten’: OHG. casmdahtedn 
‘schwinden,’ MHG. versmeehten ‘schmablich behandeln.’ 

570a. OHG. spratalon ‘zappeln, palpitare,’ NHG., Bav. spra- 
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tzeln ‘spritzen’: OHG. sprat ‘sprihen, spritzen.’ Cf. MHG. 
sprejen ‘spritzen, stieben, NHG. spriihen. 

571. OHG. statén, MHG. staten ‘an seinen ort bringen,’ MHG. 
gestatenen ‘befestigen’: OHG. bistatan, MHG. besteten ‘besti- 
tigen, bestiindig machen,’ OHG. statigdn ‘befestigen,’ MHG. 
stetigen ‘bestehen, bekampfen.’ Cf. Goth. stabs, OHG. stad 
‘gestade,’ stedjan ‘anlanden.’ 

572. MHG. zadel ‘mangel,’ zadelen ‘in mangel leben,’ tadelen 
(from LG.) ‘einen tadel, fehler zufigen’: OHG. zadal, MHG. 
zddel ‘mangel,’ OHG. zddalon ‘mangel leiden.’ 

573. MHG. zaf, zaft ‘pflege, schmuck, zierde’: zafe ‘pflege, 
schmuck,’ za@fen ‘pflegen, in schmuck halten.’ 

574. Goth. swégniba ‘freude, frohlocken,’ swégnjan ‘froh- 
locken’: gaswédgjan ‘seufzen,’ swogatjan intens., OE. swogan, 
swégan ‘rauschen, klingen.’ Cf. No. 533. 


NEW ABLAUT FORMS (ef. Introd. Pt. I, p. 2) 


575. MHG. tiselen : taseln ‘tiitscheln, tandeln.’ 

576. OE. flicerian, E. flicker ‘flattern,’ Du. flikkeren ‘sparkle’: 
OE. flacor ‘flatternd,’ ME. flakeren ‘volitare,, MHG. vlackern 
‘flackern,’ ON. flakka ‘roam about.’ 

577. MHG. ver-gagelen ‘vereiteln’? (du vergaglest das spil): 
var. vergoglest. 

578. MHG. gagen, iter. gageren : gugen ‘sich hin und her 
wiegen.’ Gagen, gugen ‘zur bezeichnung des schwankens der 
wiege.’ Cf. No. 373. 

579. MHG. gigzen ‘unarticulierte téne ausstossen.’ Probably 
a new formation from gagzen ‘gackern’ which belongs to gdgen, 
gagern iter. ‘wie eine gans schreien. Cf. MHG. gagacken, 
gatzen, ‘schnattern,’ OHG. gagizon, gackazzen ‘strepere.’ 

580. MHG. gippen : gappen ablaut for ‘geben’ by Neidhart. 

581. MHG. gargeln ‘gurgeln’: gurgeln, gorgeln ‘sich gurgeln, 
einen gurgelnden ton hervorbringen, OHG. gurgula, MHG. 
gurgel ‘gurgel.’ Cf. No. 448. 

58la. MHG. garzen ‘gurgitare’: gurzen ‘eructare.’ 

582. MHG. gargitzen : gargatzen ‘gargarizare.’ 

583. MHG. girren: garren (cf. an der kanzel girren und 
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garren), MHG. garren ‘pfeifen, zwitschern,’ MLG. garren ‘grun- 
zen’: MHG. gurren ‘gurren, girren.’ All are sound-words. OE. 
gierran st. v. ‘creak, chatter’ shows the base. 

584. MHG. gnippen und gnappen, MHG. gnaben, gnappen 
‘wackeln, hinken,’ ON. gnapa ‘bend over.’ 

585. MHG. grisgramen : grustgramen ‘vor unmut mit den 
zihnen knirschen’ do not properly belong here since each has 
a group of related words in different ablaut series. Cf. MHG. 
gris and gris. Still they may have been felt as alternatives like 
knirren : knurren below. 

586. MHG. hippen : happen for ‘haben’ by Neidhart. 

587. MHG. hispen (die locke waren kleine gehispet), hispe 
‘fibula, spange’: haspeln ‘haspeln,’ OHG. haspa, MHG. haspe, 
‘haspe, tirhaken, garnwinde.’ ON. hespa ‘fibula,’ therefore hispe 
is probably later. 

588. MHG. nipf ‘dormitatio,’ nipfen ‘dormitare, stirzen, 
nicken’: OHG. hnaffezen, MHG. nafzen ‘schlummern,’ OE. 
hnappian, E. nap. 

589. MHG. kittern ‘kichern’: kuttern ‘girren, lachen.’ Cf. 
kutzen ‘lachen.’ 

590. OHG. kichazzen : kachazzen ‘lachen, MHG. kachzen, 
kachen ‘laut lachen,’ OE. ceahhettan ‘lachen.’ Cf. Kluge kichern. 

591. ON. kippa ‘pull, snatch,’ OSw. kippa ‘chop,’ ME. chip- 
pen ‘cut into small pieces,’ MHG. kippen ‘schlagen, stossen’ from 
LG.: ML. Franc. kappen ‘chop, cut, hew,’ NHG. kappen ‘chop, 
cut,’ ME. chappen ‘cut, strike’: MLFr. koppen ‘cut off’ (not 
koppen = képfen), ME. choppen ‘cut, strike. Cf. MG. kippe 
‘spitze ;’ kippen above also means ‘die spitze abhauen.’ 

592. OHG. chizilén, MHG. kitzeln, ON. kitla: OHG. kuzzilon, 
MHG. kiitzeln, OE. cytelian ‘kitzeln.’ 

593. MHG. zer-klicken ‘zerbersten,’ Du. klikken (cf. klik- 
klakken), NHG. klicken ‘click, clack’: MHG. klac ‘knack, krach,’ 
zer-klecken ‘zerschellen, MLFr. klacken ‘clack, crack,’ MLG. 
klaken ‘cluck (as a hen),’ ON. klaka ‘chatter (as a bird),’ OHG. 
clecchan, MHG. klecken ‘crack with a noise’: OHG. klockdén, 
MHG. klocken, klucken ‘klopfen, MHG. klucken ‘cluck,’ E. clock, 
cluck, MHG. kluckern ‘mit schnellktigelchen spielen.’ 
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594. OHG. klaphon, MHG. klapfen, klaffen, ‘klappen, krachen, 
schallen, tonen,’ MHG. klaf, klapf ‘knall, krach’: OHG. klopfon, 
MHG. klopfen ‘klopfen, pochen,’ MHG. klopfel, kliipfel ‘knitp- 
pel,’ klupfen ‘erschrecken.’ Cf. MHG. klappern. 

595. MLG., NHG. knicken ‘knock, break, crack slightly,’ 
MHG. knicken ‘auf stelzen hinken’: MHG. knacken ‘krachen, 
knacken,’ ME. enak ‘krach,’ Icel. knaka, Norw. knekkja ‘break, 
snap’: OE. gecnocian, ME. knocken, ON. knoka ‘knock, beat.’ 

596. MHG. knirren : knarren, gnarren ‘knarren, knurren’: 
NHG. knurren. All are sound words. Cf. MHG. knarpeln 
‘knirschen.’ 

597. MHG. zerknirsen ‘zerdricken, zerquetschen,’ knirsunge 
‘das knirschen,’ NHG. zerknirschen: Dutch knarsen, knersen 
‘knirschen, krachen’: MHG. zerkniirsen‘zerdricken, zerquetschen,’ 
MG. knorsen ‘ balgen, kneten.’ Cf. MHG. knorzen ‘balgen, kneten.’ 

598. MHG. kribeln ‘krabbeln (vom kitzel der sinnenlust),’ 
NHG. kribbeln ‘krabbeln,’ Du. kribelen ‘jucken, stechen,’ krib- 
belen ‘murren’: MHG. krabbeln, krappeln ‘krabbeln,’ MLFr. 
krabben ‘kratzen,’ NHG. krabbeln. 

599. OHG. krizzon ‘einschneiden’: krazzon ‘kratzen’: Goth. 
gakrutén ‘zermalmen.’ 

600. OHG. miskan, MHG. mischen ‘mischen’: MHG. miischen, 
muschen the same. Mischen ablauts regularly with MHG. meisch 
‘mash, traubenmeische,’ ME. maschien ‘mischen.’ E. mash is 
felt as a new ablaut of mish, so that we have the ablaut mish, 
mash, mush although mush may not have belonged here originally. 
Cf. NHG. misch-masch ‘gemisch, hodgepodge.’ 

601. MHG. niselen ‘naseln, durch die nase sprechen’: OHG. 
nasa, MHG. nase, OE. nasu ‘nase’: Early NHG. nuseln ‘naseln.’ 
Cf. MHG. nustern ‘durch die nase reden,’ NHG. niistern ‘nasen- 
locher.’ 

602. ON. nista ‘zusammenheften,’ nist ‘heftnadel am kleide, 
brooch, pin’: OHG. nestila ‘binde, bandschleife,’ MHG. nesteln 
‘festbinden, schnitiren’: OHG. nusta ‘verknipfung.’ Cf. OHG. 
nuscja, MHG. nusche ‘girtelschnall.’ Cf. No. 466. 

603. MHG. raffeln ‘lirmen, schelten,’ raffel ‘getdse, larm’: 
ruffen ‘larmen.’ 
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604. OHG. salzan st. redup., MHG. salzen ‘salzen’: OHG. 
sulza, MHG. sulze, sulz ‘salzwasser,’ sulzen, siilzen ‘einstlzen.’ 

605. MHG. slicken : slucken ‘schlingen, schlucken.’ Cf. Nos. 
48, 123. 

606. Beside the regular forms smerzen : smurzen in MHG., 
we have also smirzen : smurzen ‘schmerzen.’ 

607. MHG. gesnipfen : gesnupfen ‘das haupt senken.’ 

608. MG. snippen: MHG. snappen ‘schnappen, wanken, 
straucheln.’ Cf. E. snip : snap, NHG. schnippschnappschnurr. 

609. MHG. spirzeln : spiirzeln, spurzelen ‘speien, spucken.’ 
Cf. spirzen : spiirzen the same. 

610. MHG. zipfel ‘spitzes ende’: zapfe ‘zapfen,’ OHG. zapfo 
the same. Cf. E. tip and tap (of a shoe e. g.), top, NHG. zopf. 

611. NHG. zippeln ‘trippeln’: MHG. zappeln ‘zappeln, 
schwanken.’ Cf. MHG. zipel und zapel iiber daz fletz; zipfen 
‘in kleinen ansatzen gehen, trippeln,’ zippelzéhen ‘trippelnd auf 
zéhen gehen.’ 

612. MHG. zispen ‘schleifend gehen’: zaspen ‘scharren, mit 
fassen schlirfen.’ 

613. MHG. zwicken : zwacken ‘zwicken, zerren.’ 

614. MHG. wach : woch ‘interjection des staunens,’ wochzen 
‘woch rufen.’ 


Correction.— Under gigen Pt. I the reference should read No. 577 
instead of 557. 
CHARLES GOETTSCH 
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THE SOURCES OF JONSON’S MASQUE OF CHRIST- 
MAS AND LOVE’S WELCOME AT WELBECK 


Attention has apparently not been called to Jonson’s use of 
the sword-dance as the basis of The Masque of Christmas nor to 
the agreement of his last masque, Love’s Welcome at Welbeck, 
with part of Laneham’s account of the sports at Kenilworth. His 
indebtedness to The Knight of the Burning Pestle for the part of 
Venus in The Masque of Christmas has already been suggested. 

The main feature of The Masque of Christmas, a sword-dance 
song, is relieved by some burlesque of city manners, chiefly in 
the figures of Venus, the typical city wife of comedy, and Cupid, 
her son, the prentice actor. These characters and most of the 
details of freatment are drawn from The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle.’ Venus, indeed, is merely a miniature of the Citizen’s 
Wife of the play. Each, thrusting herself upon the stage with the 
citizen’s sense of importance, assumes the guardianship and direc- 
tion of the lubberly prentice actor, and each, unabashed and gar- 
rulous, constantly interrupts the players, regardless of the course 
of the drama. 

Venus, like the Citizen and Wife, enters in the midst of the 
prologue, and, after giving a history of herself and family,” begins 
an account of Cupid’s talents: 

Ay, forsooth, he’ll say his part, I warrant him, as well as e’er a play- 
boy of ’em all: I could ha’ had money enough for him an I would have 
been tempted, and ha’ let him out by the week to the king’s players. 
Master Burbage has been about and about with me, and so has old Mas- 


ter Hemings too, they ha’ need of him: where is he, trow, ha! I would 
fain see him— pray God they have given him some drink since he came. 


1 Professor Manly first directed my attention to The Knight of the Burning Pestle as 
the source for Venus’s utterances in The Masque of Christmas. Already Dr. Winter (Staple 
of News, Yule Studies in English, Vol. XXVIII, p. xxxiii and p. 149) had pointed out the 
similarity of Venus and of the gossips in tle induction and intermeans of The Staple of 
News to the Citizen and Wife in The Knight of the Burning Pestle. In his usual way, Jonson 
marks the connection between these two works of his, calling Mirth of The Siaple of News 
“the daughter of Christmas, and spirit of Shrovetide.” 

2The typical details and characters of these scenes are also dealt with by Jonson in 
Love Restored and The Masque of Augurs. There is much overlapping in the three masques. 
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The Citizen and his Wife in scattered speeches have much the 
same things to say of Ralph. ‘‘Beshrew me,” the Wife declares, 
“if I do not think he will go beyond them all,”' and much more 
in the same vein. The Citizen’s remark that the players would 
give all the shoes in their shop for Ralph’ is like Venus’s boast of 
the great demand for Cupid’s services. The Citizen’s Wife, too, 
grows solicitous about her ward. “I would have Ralph,” she 
says, “*. . . . I tell you truly, I’m afraid o’ my boy. ... . say 
they should put him into a strait pair of gaskins, ’twere worse 
than knot-grass; he would never grow after it.”* When Cupid 
comes out to speak, Venus breaks in with encouragement: ‘Tis 
a good child, speak out; hold up your head, Love,” and, “Ay, 
that’s a good boy, speak plain, Robin.” Correspondingly, the 
Citizen’s Wife says to Ralph: “Hold up thy head, Ralph; shew 
the gentlemen what thou canst do; speak a huffing part,’’* and 
“It’s a good boy, hold up thy head, and be not afraid.”*° Venus’s 
apology for the frightened Cupid is: ‘He was never in such an 
assembly before, forsooth, but once at the Warmoll Quest, for- 
sooth, where he said grace as prettily as any of the sheriff's 
hinchboys, forsooth.” The Citizen’s Wife makes a similar apology 
for herself when she ascends the stage: ‘‘I’m a stranger here; I 
was ne’er at one of these plays, as they say, before; but I should 
have seen Jane Shore once.”’* 

Another similarity is found in the satire against the acting of 
the citizens and in the realism secured through the author’s dis- 


1Induction to The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Dyce’s edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Works, Vol. If, p. 134. Hereafter I shall cite, in addition to the act and scene, 
only the page of this volume for The Knight of the Burning Pestle. Jonson’s masques are 
too short to need citation by page. 

2Kn. of B. P., I, iii, p. 147. 

3 Jbid., II, ii, p. 157. The Citizen’s Wife also sends Ralph licorice to ‘“‘open his pipes 
the better” (I, i, p. 139). She has ginger at hand, too, to offer the wounded Humphrey 
(II, iv, p. 164). So Venus furnishes cloves to New-Year’s-Gift and elsewhere says that she 
has warm waters for Cupid if he be cold. 

4Kn. of B. P., Ind., p. 134. 

5 Jbid., II, ii, p. 157. Very similar is Venus’ earlier statement, “He is a pretty child.” 
Compare Kn. of B. P.: “ Sirrah, didst thou ever see a prettier child?” and, ‘‘ The childer are 
pretty childer” (I, i, p. 140); “It’s a fine child ” (I, iii, p. 148), ete. These, like the repeti- 
tion of fursooth, warrant, etc., in the two pieces, represent the usual satire on the citizen’s 


power of expression. 
6 Kn. of B. P., Ind., p. 133. 
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claimer in the mouths of the regular actors’ of any responsibility 
for the citizens’ parts. Thus many mock attempts are made to 
hush Venus in order that the dance may proceed, and the Citi- 
zen’s Wife is repeatedly told that Ralph’s part will ruin the plot.’ 
When Cupid forgets his speech in the confusion created by his 
mother, Christmas says, “‘Nay, he is out enough... . : this it 
is to have speeches.” The downfall of Cupid and the incongru- 
ous, melodramatic death which is the only conclusion the Citizen’s 
Wife can devise for Ralph’s part, left hanging on at the end, 
emphasize the satire on the dramatic tastes and gifts of the citi- 
zens.” 

As for the song and the accompanying dance in The Masque 
of Christmas, Jonson declares his purpose in one stanza of the 
song: 

Now their intent is above to present, 
With all the appurtenances, 

A right Christmas, as of old it was, 
To be gathered out of the dances. 


While a reading of the masque will convince one that the “right 
Christmas”’’ was the result of some adaptation by Jonson, a com- 
parison of his work with the folk-play as preserved and with some 
popular elements in Elizabethan literature shows, as far as one 
can reconstruct the old out of what has come down after several 
centuries of oral tradition, a surprising faithfulness on the part 
of Jonson. The song agrees very closely with that in one form 
of the extant sword-dance play, and the characters are certainly 
in part drawn from popular tradition. Even where Jonson must 


1 Offering in Jonson’s masque says, “ Misrule doth not like his suit; he says the players 
have lent him one too little, on purpose to disgrace him,’’ and Christmas replies, ** What! 
shall we proclaim where we were furnished?”’ See the Wife’s demand in the Kn. of B. P. 
(Ind., p. 134) that the players furnish Ralph a suit. 

The delay in the masque on account of the lack of certain properties and the jesting 
as the result of the situation are paralleled, as I have elsewhere pointed out, in the play of 
Sir Thomas More when The Marvage of Witt and Wisedome is introduced. 

2 Kn. of B. P., I, iv; ITI, iii; IV,i. 

3There is in both the masque and the play an expression of the citizens’ pride in per- 
formances that belong to Loudon and to the people. Christmas declares in the prologue to 
The Masque of Christmas: “The truth is, I have brought a Masque here out o’ the city, of 
my own making, and do present it by a set of my sons, that come out of the lanes of Lon- 
don.” Compare the Citizen’s command to the actors: ‘* Why, present something notably in 
honour of the commons of the city,” and again, ‘‘I will have a citizen, and he shall be of my 
own trade” (Kn. of B. P., Ind., pp. 132 and 133). 
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have adapted material or where parallels cannot be found for his 
details, the real spirit of the folk-play seems to have been pre- 


served. 

The sword-dance verses used here by Jonson belong to the 
simpler type,’ having in place of dialogue merely a chorus sung 
by the leader, in which the dancers are introduced in turn and 
characterized. The Masque of Christmas follows closely the 
form of the Yorkshire and Durham sword-dance songs, with 
Christmas as the presenter, however, taken from the Christmas 
mummers’ play. The prologue opens with the prayer for the 
audience,’ which often occurs in the epilogue, and then gives in 
the conventional way the place from which the actors come, their 
number,‘ and the purpose of the entertainment. The next step 
reminds one strongly of the Revesby Sword Play, in which the 
Fool, after having spoken a prologue with the same elements as 
Jonson’s, calls for music and summons his sons, who “foot it once 
round the room” and begin their song. Christmas, addressing 
first his sons and daughters’ and then the musicians, says, “Are 
you ready, boys! Strike up.” Two quatrains of the prologue 


1Ordish, Folk-Lore, Vol. LI, pp. 314 ff. and Vol. IV, pp. 149 ff., and Chambers, Med. Stage. 
Vol. I, chaps. ix and x, treat the various sword-dance songs and mummers’ plays. See Cham- 
bers, pp. 190-95, for a discussion of the kind that Jonson uses and for references to the various 
printed versions. 

The practical confinement of the sword-dance songs at the present day to a section of 
the north of England, around Durham and Yorkshire especially, falls in with some indications 
as to the source of most of Jonson’s folk-lore, which seems to belong to the North Midlands. 
The Satyr (1603) was presented at Althorpe in Northamptonshire, and possibly was worked 
up there from local material, the morris dance having been presented by natives, of their 
own initiative. The Gipsies Metamorphosed (1621) and Love's Welcome at Welbeck (1633) 
celebrate ‘‘ Darbyshire”’ and Nottinghamshire, while it is presumable that Jonson had some 
local color from Sherwood and its inhabitants in The Sad Shepherd; Whalley points out that 
Paplewick, where Maudlin resides, is between Nottingham and Mansfield, and Mansfield is 
the scene of the labors of Accidence, the schoolmaster in Love’s Welcome at Welbeck. All 
this may have some bearing upon the date of The Sad Shepherd. 

2I do not believe that these verses accompany the movements of the dancers in Jonson’s 
masque or in the sword-dances, as Ordish seems to think (Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 153). See 
Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders, pp. 
68 f.; the stage directions for the Revesby Sword Play, Manly, Spec. Pre-Shak. Drama, Vol. 
I, pp. 298 and 299 for the circle and 305 for the dance. In Love’s Welcome at Welbeck the 
dance is accompanied by song, as the morris dance often is. 

3 All the masquers sing this stanza, the only one in which any character besides Christ- 
mas seems to take part, except one given to Cupid. 

4Cf. “Six actors I have brought,’’ County Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 81; and Henderson 
Notes on Folk-Lore, etc., p. 68, where “five” is substituted for “six.” 

5 Before Christmas begins his song, the children appear in a pageant, with the masquers’ 
usual torch-bearers. They seem to come forward here in another capacity, as sword-dancers, 
and the torch-bearers evidently have no part with them. 
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follow this warning, and then the stage direction reads: “Here 
the drum and fife sounds, and they march about once. In the 
second coming up, Christmas proceeds in his song.” This passing 
around the circle forms an integral part in the action of the sword- 
dancers.’ The prologue ended, Christmas proceeds to characterize 
his children in turn, just as the personages in the sword-dance 
are characterized, his two daughters corresponding, I take it, to 
the usual woman. Then follows the dance, which, according to 
Jonson’s custom, is not described. The epilogue rounds out the 
form common in the folk-plays, though its matter is hardly of the 
usual type. 

The first of Jonson’s characters, Christmas as the presenter, 
represents the leader of the sword-dance songs and of the mum- 
mers’ plays. At his entrance he gives his name’ as Old Christ- 
mas and Captain Christmas. As Old Christmas, the father of the 
dancers, he corresponds to Old Father Christmas, the presenter 
in many modern versions of the Christmas mummers’ play ;’ and 
as captain he retains the title that occurs for the leader in several 
versions both of the play and of the song for the sword-dance.* 
The stage names of the other characters are unlike the majority 
of the names that have came down to us in the folk-plays. Of 
the sons and daughters of Christmas—Misrule, Carol, Mince-pie, 
Gambol, Post and Pair, New-Year’s-Gift, Mumming, Wassel, 
Offering, and Baby-cake—only the name Mince-pie occurs in a 
modern version, and that but once, in a play of St. Mary Bourne, 
Hampshire.’ This is not the only indication, however, that such 
names as those of the masque have been applied popularly to 
Christmas revelers and hence may have been used in the folk- 

1Cf. Ordish, Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 153. Chambers, Med. Stage, Vol. I, p. 129, points out 
what we must feel in reading the Revesby Play and others, that the circle has more sigri- 
ficance than the mere clearing of a space, which is its purpose according to Ordish. 

2 Usually each character who ¢peaks in the plays begins by giving his name. 

3Chambers, Med. Stage, Vol. I, p. 216; Ditchfieid, Old Eng. Customs, p. 320; 2 Ser. Notes 
and Queries, Vol. XII, p. 493; 5 N. and Q., Vol. X, p. 489; Folk-Lore Record, Vol. III, pp. 92 
and 102; Folk-Lore Journal, Vol. II, p. 2; ete. 

4 County Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 81; Manly, Spec. Pre-Shak. Drama, Vol. I, p. 292; Halli- 
well, Pupular Rhymes, p. 244. In Gipsies Metamorphosed Jonson again uses captain as the 
title for the leader of a dance. 

Chambers (Med. Stage, Vol. I, p. 216) says, “At St. Mary Bourne Christmas is accom- 
panied by ‘Mince-Pie.’’’ I have not been able to see the play, published according to Cham- 


bers in Stevens’s Hist. of St. Mary Bourne, p. 340. 
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drama. In the Mask of the Four Seasons,' where each season 
introduces an appropriate sport, Winter sends in “Christmas 
Gamboles,” who is also called merely ‘“Gamboles.” Ashton’ 
describes a tract published in 1645, The Arraignment, Conviction, 
and Imprisonment of Christmas .... Printed by Simon Mine’d 
Pye, for Cissely Plum-Porridge; And are to be sold by Ralph 
Fidler, Chandler, at the signe of the Pack of Cards in Mustard- 
Alley, in Brawn Street. The names of characters and places here 
are of the same type as Jonson’s, and Plum-porridge has the given 
name Cissely, which Mince-pie bears in The Masque of Christmas. 
Plum-porridge occurs again as a character in Middleton’s Inner- 
Temple Masque, which also mentions in the will of Kersmas‘* 
a number of sons and daughters named for card games and cor- 
responding in function to Post and Pair, though Post and Pair 
does not occur. This will of Kersmas has bequests also to “my 
nephew Gambols”’ and “my cousin-german, Wassail-bowl.’’* It is 
thus probable that in other instances than those of Old Christmas 
and Mince-pie Jonson’s masque shows traces of the popular names 
for Christmas mummers. Of course there is the possibility, how- 
ever, that the grouping of characters in Middleton’s Inner-Temple 


1 Collier, Five Court Masques, Shakespeare Society, 1848, pp. 143 ff. 

2A righte Merrie Christmasse!!! pp. 29 ff. 

3 Bullen, Works of Middleton, Vol. VII, pp. 204, 205. 

4 The evidence that Middleton was merely using popular names seems to me strengthened 
by the presence of popular elements in his masque. He says in some lines prefatory to the 
masque: 
“This nothing owes to any tale or story 

With which sme writer pieces up « glory: 

I only made the time, they sat to see, 

Serve for the mirth itself, which was found free ;” 

that is, I presume, the season festivals, the basis, no doubt, of Middleton’s masque, were 
“found free. Dr. Almanac probably corresponds to the doctor of the mummers’ play, though 
the original function is hardly preserved, for he merely comes from the funeral of the Old 
Year and is the herald of the New Year—a dim echo of the renouveau. (See Middleton’s use 
of the word sword-dance, comparatively rare at his time, in Chaste Maid in Cheapside, IV, 
iii, 9, as further evidence of his knowledge of the play.) The will of Kersmas seems to me to 
belong to popular plays or season festivals. In the Revesby Sword Play, the Fool, whose 
function in the folk-drama Christmas has taken over in almost every version where Christ- 
mas appears, makes his will upon the point of death, as Kersmas does in Middleton’s 
masque. (In a Devonshire play, Folk-Lore Record, Vol. III, pp. 102 ff., where Old Father 
Christmas is decidedly the Fool of the play, we have, instead of the death of (hristmas, the 
slaying in succession of his four sons, no doubt the seasons originally.) Nashe’s Summer’s 
Last Will and Testament, with its morris dance, its May song and dance, its harvest home, 
and other features of season festivals, contains the will of Summer, similar in its hamorous 
spirit and in some details to the will of Middleton’s Kersmas. On the whole, it seems to me 
that the making of such a will is rather a part of popular tradition represented in the 
Revesby Play than a literary devise that has crept into that play. 
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Masque (1618) and The Arraignment .... of Christmas (1645) 
was borrowed from Jonson’s Masque of Christmas (ca. 1616) or 
that all three resu!ted from some literary fashion. 

In his manner of presenting the characters Jonson has cer- 
tainly followed the popular form.' The first of the dancers to be 
introduced’ is Tom of Bosoms-inn,’ who presents Misrule. Tommy 
is almost synonymous with the fool in the sword-dance and often 
elsewhere, as Tom o’ Bedlam, though Misrule is hardly the special 
fool of the masque. Next Kit Cobbler, a “kill-pot,” who “dwells 
in the lane called Fill-pot,” plays Carol, with his flute at his 
girdle. As there is no indication that Carol uses the flute, it 
would perhaps be going too far to suggest that he possibly has 
the function of the usual taborer or piper of the sword-dances. 
Kill-pot and Fill-pot may have been chosen because of their sug- 
gestion of Tosspot, one of the characters of the sword-dance.* 
Then comes Cis, an honest cook’s wife of Scalding-alley. The 
name Cis or Cicely is frequently met in connection with the 
sports of the people.® Hercules, a porter of Distaff-lane, dressed 
like a tumbler with hoop and bells, plays Gambol. Perhaps his 


1Each character of the mummers’ plays and sword-dance songs is introduced and 
humorously described, not only his name as a masquer being tuld, but his given name or his 
occupation or both. In the sword-dances there are such characters as a vintner, a tailor, 
a sailor, a pitman, and a sempstress. (Only the last occurs in The Masque of Christmas.) 
Besides the usual soldier and doctor, we find among others in the mummers’ plays Tom the 
Tinker, Little Johnny Sweep (see Chambers, Med. Stage, Vol. I, p. 214), and the farmer of 
the Plough Monday Play (9 N. and Q., Vol. VII, pp. 322, 323). The difference in the type of 
occupation is to be ascribed to locality in the folk-drama and in Jonson also. 


2Cupid is introduced first in the song, but Christmas states that the dancers are 
brought before the King 
“by love; who over and above, 
Doth draw himself in the geer too.” 
The role of Cupid and his mother is probably a substitute for the clownish tricks of the 
Tommy and the Bessy (Chambers, Med. Stage, Vol. I, p. 192), though I do not suppose that 
Cupid and Venus owe anything to folk-lore. 


3The part played by the inns in furnishing performers for the country sports is perhaps 
illustrated by the morris dance of The Two Noble Kinemen (III, 5) and by the dance in the 
second anti-masque of Beaumont’s Masque of the Inner-Temple and Gray’s Inn. 


Halliwell, Popular Rhymes, p. 244; Bell, Early Ballads and Ballads and Songs of the 
Peasantry of England, p. 402. Compare Love-ale of one version (Bell, p. 394). Tom Tosspot 
is a character of Fulwell’s Like Wil to Like. 

5Cf. The Arraignment .... of Christmas above; Cicely of the Revesby Sword Play; 
Jonson’s Gipsies Metamorphosed; Two Noble Kinsmen, III, v; Laneham’s Letter, Furni- 
vall’s edit., p. 23. In a Durham sword-dance song, one of the characters is the King of 
Sicily, who is to marry the presenter’s daughter. 
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part in the dance was that of a tumbler.' Post and Pair is pre- 
sented by a card-maker in Pur-alley; Mumming by Mac-pippin, 
a costermonger; and New-Year’s-Gift by Clem’ Waspe of Honey- 
lane, with a collar of gingerbread. The puns seem more evident 
here than any suggestion of sword-dancers. The next stanza 


reads: 
This I you tell is our jolly Wassel, 
And for Twelfth-night more meet too: 
She works by the ell, and her name is Nell, 
And she dwells in Threadneedle-street too. 


A Wharfdale (Yorkshire) sword-dance has a fairly close parallel: 
The next that enters on the floor, 


. . Bridget is her name, 
At needlework she doth excel 
All that e’er learnt to sew.® 


Then follows Little-worth of Penny-rich street representing Offer- 
ing, and finally “child Rowlan” of Crooked-lane as Baby-cake. 
We have in “child Rowlan” an obvious reference to the ballad 
hero, and perhaps he had found his way into the sword-dance,* as 
Old King Cole, Giant Blunderbore, and King Alfred found their 
way into one of the mummers’ plays.’ The likeness of these 


1See Douce, Illus. of Sh., Vol. II, p. 436, and Century Dictionary under ‘‘matachin”’ for 
tumbling as a part of some varieties of the sword-dance. 

Chambers claims that in Fngland the use of bells differentiates the morris from the 
sword-dance in modern times (Med. Stage, Vol. I, pp. 200, 201). But, if we have in The 
Masque of Christmas a sword-dance, Gambol’s bells and the “ gingling sally” of Post and 
Pair would indicate that at least for Jonson’s day this distinction would not hold. Further- 
more, Nares’s definition, quoted from Douce, of the matachin, the name given the sword- 
dance at that time, states that bells were usual init. A confusion of the morris with other 
dances in Jonson’s day seems to be indicated by a passage in The Gipsies Metamorphosed, 
where the clowns debate whether the gipsy dance is a morris, comparing the “ gingle”’ of 
the bells in the two. 

2Clem may be a popular name derived from the celebration of St. Clement’s Day. 
gerbread cakes in the form of gloves are spoken of as gifts at bridales in Barth. Fair, III, i. 

3 Bell, Early Ballads and Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England, p. 394. For 
a possible explanation of the presence of the sempstress and representatives of some other 
occupations, see Chambers, Med. Stage, Vol. I, pp. 188, 189. 

4Warner’s MSS and Mun. of Dulwich Coll., p. 61, contains, printed as prose, a fragment 
of dialogue belonging to Jonson’s time in which Rowland is mentioned. It is evidently from 
some old versified folk-play, and is related, as Professor Manly pointed out to me, to the 
Revesby Sword Play. 

“Whie, bony Dicky, I will not forsake 
my bony rowland for any gold; 
if he can daunce as well as perce, 
he shall have my hart in hold.” 
5 Manly, Spec. Pre-Shak. Drama, Vol. I, p. 289. 
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characters to those in the sword-dance songs, while not close, can 
hardly be doubted. The whole, however, is complicated by the 
punning on the names of the streets of London, an exercise which 
recalls such songs of inns as that in Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece 
(1608).’ 
Christmas tells us in regard to the number of performers, 
There should have been, and a dozen I ween. 


That the twelve would have been actual dancers we gather from 
his explanation that, if Log, his eleventh child, had not been “too 
heavy to dance it,” he himself “‘would have been the twelfth.” 
Consequently, in Jonson’s masque, Christmas as the presenter is 
the only one who does not take part in the dance, while in the 
modern folk-play there are usually only five or six actual dancers,’ 
often with several clowns, musicians, and other attendants. 
Grimm* mentions twelve as the number in the older German 
sword-dance, and Jonson’s statement as to the usual number no 
doubt represents the same old tradition. 

Hints of how the dance itself was performed in The Masque 
of Christmas are very few. The description of the costumes has 
no mention of swords, though Jonson speaks of the porter’s staff 
of Offering and the dagger of Baby-cake. It is possible that 
swords were used, nevertheless. At any rate, there are some pas- 
sages that seem to refer to the martial nature of the dance. In 
the first, which is of very dubious value, it is said of the dancers 
that “each hath his knight for to carry his light,” and the 
“knight” may or may not have been suggested by the character 
of the dance. In the second, however, the reference is unmistak- 
able. After the dancers have marched around the conventional 
circle, to the sound of drum and fife, Christmas cries: 

No more of your martial music; 
Even for the sake o’ the next new stake,* 
For there I do mean to use it. 


1Rimbault gives this, ‘* London’s Ordinary,” and another song of inns in his Little 
Book of Songs and Ballads, No. 70. 

2 Henderson, Notes on Folk-Lore, etc., p. 68. 

3 Deutsche Mythologie, trans. Stallybrass, Vol. IT, p. 780. 

4The stake, the bells, the large number of dancers, and the absence of attendants who 
do not dance and of their comic dialogue must belong to the dance in =n older form than 
that which we know. 
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The passage seems to me to mean that the martial music must 
cease until the martial dance begins around the new stake set up 
for the sword-dance. Perhaps, too, there is a contrast intended, 
in the first stanza of the epilogue, between this obsolete war cus- 
tom and the modern: 
Nor do you think that their legs is all 
The commendation of my sons, 
For at the Artillery garden they shall 
As well forsooth use their guns. 

The Masque of Christmas does not furnish many verbal resem- 
blances to the modern versions of the sword-play. Even Jonson’s 
quatrains are dissimilar to the regular quatrain of the sword-dance 
song, having longer lines and more intricate rhymes. They can 
be paralleled, of course, and the rhyme system sometimes occurs 
in folk-songs.' Moreover, a few parallels like the introduction 
of the sempstress above can be adduced. “Mum! mum!” Christ- 
mas’s call for quiet as the dancers are brought in, is still found in 
the sword-dance.’ In the epilogue the line, 

Such an ac-ativity as this, 
is no doubt an echo of the mummers’ frequent boast as to their 
activity.’ Activity appears as a character in one of the plays, and 
is offset by Age.“ Jonson’s spelling is probably in imitation of 
the popular pronunciation of the word. 

In Love's Welcome at Welbeck Jonson has furnished a setting 
for country sports and dances’ which is similar in some respects 
to his adaptation of the sword-dance in The Masque of Christmas. 
Here there are two presenters instead of one.” The bridegroom 
and his six attendants are introduced by them in the same formal 


1 Ditchfield, Old Eng. Customs, pp. 99, 106, and 109; Dorsetshire Play, Folk-Lore Record, 
Vol, III, p. 93 (St. George’s speech). 

2 Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 162. Usually the opening words of the modern folk-play are, 
“Room! room!” and these are found in the opening of The Masque of Owls when Captain 
Cox enters on a hobby-horse and in Pan’s Anniversary when the Fencer enters. 

3Cf. plays in 2 N. and Q., Vol. X, p. 466; 2 N. and Q., Vol. XI, p. 271; and 4 N. and Q., Vol. 
X, p. 487. 

42 Nand Q., Vol. XII, p. 487. 

5In The Satyr (1603) there is a speech which Jonson wrote for a company of morris 
dancers who appeared before the queen and prince at Althorpe. Here the speech is evidently 
not an integral part of the performance, as in the other two masques. 

6 One of the presenters, Accidence, “the painful instructor of our youth in their country 
elements,” corresponds to the pedant who writes the speech for the morris dance in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, III, 5. 
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way as in the Masque of Christmas, usually with the occupation 
mentioned. The stanzas, not sung in this case but recited, are 
continued through the course at quintain and describe the career 
of the knights in turn. 

The part of the presenters is probably entirely Jonson’s, but 
the actors were country people of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire, as Jonson tells us, and his verses, I take it, merely describe 
their performance. The agreement of the Welbeck sports with 
part of those at Kenilworth described by Laneham' gives a good 
idea of how much of his material for the masque Jonson probably 
owed to his actors. Both at Kenilworth and at Welbeck, the sports 
take the form of a mock bridale, whose special features are a course 
at quintain with the bridegroom and his attendants as riders, the 
introduction of the bride and an elaborate bridal party, and finally 
a country dance, all pervaded by a spirit of exaggerated clownish- 
ness. The order is not the same, however, and Laneham, after 
describing the participants in the sports as they enter in procession 
and then giving an account of the quintain, dismisses the bridale 
and dance with the statement that they had not the “full muster 
waz hoped for.” 

The riders in the quintain at Kenilworth are described by 
Laneham as “lustie lads and bolld bachelarz of the parish ;” those 
at Welbeck are ‘‘bold bachelors,” who “come in at the country 
charge.” The courses at quintain, too, involve the same clownish 
mishaps, which, as Jonson says, ; 

.. + miss or hit, 
Intended are for the shire-wit. 

Of the bridegroom at Kenilworth it is said after his adventure at 
quintain that he ‘lost not hiz styrops (for he had none too his 
saddl) ;” and of Russet Hood, a Welbeck rider, that he “lost no 
stirrup, for he had none.” Similarly, Stub, ‘being to dance, .... 
would not trouble himself with boots;’ and Laneham’s knights 
have “sum botes & no spurz, he spurz & no boots, and he neyther 
nother.” Again, it is said of Stub that he 

Hath challenged either wide countee; 

Come Cut and Long-tail; 


1 Captain Cox, or Laneham’s Letter, Furnivall’s edition, pp. 20-26 and p. 32. 
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while at Kenilworth the bridegroom and his band ran “a whyle 
in sum order, but soon after, tag and rag, cut & long tail.” “Cut 
and long-tail” must, however, have been a favorite term for the 
promiscuous entries of the game. Laneham’s “buff at the man, 
and the coounterbuff at the hors” is matched by Jonson’s “cuff 

. . 0’ the sand-bag’s counterbuff.” 

There is some correspondence, too, between the brides and their 
attendants, though Jonson is nothing like so detailed as Laneham. 
Pem is described as 

. a daughter stale 
In Darby town, 
Known up and down 
For a great antiquity; 


. . . 


A solemn wight, 


and the bride at Kenilworth is ‘“‘a stale stallion . . . .: a thirtie 
yéer old, of colour brounbay, . . . . vgly, fooul, ill fauord.” 
Each is attended by a bevy of rustic bridesmaids. The Welbeck 
bride has a cake-bearer and a bowl-bearer, “like two twin clowns 
prest out for that office.” At Kenilworth the cup-bearer is a 
‘*loouely loober woorts, freklfaced, red headed;” and for the one 
cake-bearer of Welbeck there are ‘“‘thrée prety puzels az bright az 
a breast of bacon, of a thirtie yéere old a pées.” 

In regard to the dances, we are told that the one at Kenilworth 
was “a liuely morisdauns, according too the auncient manner, six 
daunserz, Mawdmarion, and the fool.” In Jonson’s masque, the 
words of the bridal song are “set to a tune, and sung to the bag- 
pipe, and measure of their dance.” Possibly the entire bridal 
party joined in the dance. I venture to guess, however, that only 
the bridegroom, the bride,’ and the six attendants of the bride- 
groom engaged in it, and that the dance was akin to the morris 
and “according too the auncient manner.” Pem, who is “drest 
like an old May-lady,” is upon record as having outdanced her 
‘yeoman or May-lord;” and the six attendants are the six Hoods,’ 


1 It is said of the Kenilworth bride that she was ‘fain of the offis, because shee hard 
say shee shoold dauns before the Quéen,” but she is not mentioned with the morris dancers 
nor is any other dance mentioned. 

2To me the naming of the six attendants by color and an article of dress suggests Blue 
Breeches, Ginger Breeches, and Pepper Breeches of the Revesby Sword Play. 
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said to be of the blood of Robin Hood, fit companions for the May 
lord and lady in the dance. 

There are in the two accounts hints, also, that the characters 
dressed much alike for the two bridales; but, in spite of the sixty 
years that intervened between the entertainments at Kenilworth 
and at Welbeck, most of these similarities might have occurred 
without any special reference to the sports.’ Jonson, however, 
may have borrowed one thing from the Kenilworth costumes: 
Accidence has ‘‘the trust of the town-pen-and-inkhorn committed 
to the suretie of his girdle,” and the bridegroom at Kenilworth 
has “a pen & inkorn at his bak, for he woold be knowen to be 
bookish.” 

There can be little doubt, I think, that in writing his masque 
Jonson at times made use of Laneham’s Letter. This is all the 
more likely since from Laneham must have come the entry of 
Captain Cox in Jonson’s Masque of Owls and the account there 
of his appearance at Kenilworth and of his library. But Jonson, 
no doubt, drew much of his material from the country people who 


were in the sports, and it is very probable that the sports popular 
with the Welbeck folk were very similar to those popular at 
Kenilworth. 
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1There are such similarities as the “ yellow canvas doublet, cut’’ of Stub and the “nu 
cut canuas dooblet”’ of the Kenilworth bowl-bearer; or the “buckram bride-laces begilt” of 
buckeram begilded”’ on the bride-cup at 

Kenilworth. 





